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INTRODUCTION 


This  General  Bulletin  on  Guidance  is  one  of  the  developments  of  a 
cooperative  study  undertaken  by  a  Department  Committee  on  Guid- 
ance m  cooperation. with  a  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Guidance 
composed  of  leaders  in  this  field,  together  with  the  Guidance  Committees 
of  the  Departments  of  County  and  District  Superintendents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association. 

The  bulletin  in  its  present  tentative  form  is  intended  merely  as  the 
beginning  of  a  State-wide  attempt  to  bring  together  the  various  factors 
in  the  schools  which  have  as  their  aim  the  development  of  a  Wpe  of 
school  service  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 

The  material  contained  in  this  bulletin  was  organized  by  Mr.  Harold 
Ho  brook  of  the  Department  and  is  issued  as  a  preliminary  state- 
ment looking  toward  the  development,  of  the  Pennsylvania  guidance 
urogram,  with  the  further  thought  of  asking  the  school  people  of  the 
Mate  to  make  liberal  contributions  toward  its  continuous  improvement 
net  adaptation  to  actual  school  practice. 

John  A.  H.  Keith 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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PART  I 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  GUIDANCE 

.    RECOGNITION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
1.    GUIDANCE  NEEDS 
a.    The  boy  who  couldn't  get  on  in  school 

"That  boy  in  the  third  seat  at  the  left  is  absolutely  impossible 
—can't  get  a  thing  out  of  him.  Low  mentality,  lack  of  in- 
terest, and  simply  putting  in  his  time."  So  it  seemed,  and 
the  same  story  came  from  other  teachers— all  but  the  art 
teacher,  whom  we  missed.  "Mrs.  —  -,"  I  said  to  the  boy's 
mother  at  her  home,  "I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  boys 
who  do  not  find  school  work  interesting  to  them.  You  know 
we  do  not  do  our  best  at  things  we  dislike,  but  there  is  almost 
always  something  that  does  interest  us.  I  want  to  know  more 
about  your  boy,  to  find  what  his  interests  are  and  through 
them  make  his  school  seem  more  worth  while." 

The  mother's  face  lighted  up  in  cordial  greeting,  and  again,  later, 
as  she  showed  me  beautiful  water  colors  that  her  boy  had 
made.  Then  she  turned  to  a  book  rack,  one  showing  real 
craftsmanship.  The  boy  had  made  this,  not  in  school,  for  he 
was  not  advanced  far  enough  to  have  industrial  arts,  but  in  a 
local  carpenter  shop  where  he  was  always  welcome  because  of 
his  eagerness  to  help  in  something  that  seemed  to  him  worth 
while. . 

And  yet  for  hours  every  day,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  the 
boy  was  a  failure.  How  fortunate  for  him  that  there  was  a 
friendly  carpenter  shop  to  take  the  place  of  street  corner 
associations  that  so  naturally  develop  for  those  who  are 
"failures." 


b.    The  boy  who  had  time  to  look  around 

The  other  day  Henry's  father  called  at  the  school. to  have  a 
talk  with  his  teacher.  Henry's  report  card  had  been  marked 
low  m  conduct.  After  a  cordial  greeting  the  teacher  said: 
Your  boy  has  more  time  for  whispering  than  for  his  lessons 
but,  she  added,  "the  strange  part  of  it  is  that  almost  every 
time  I  call  on  him  he  knows  his  lesson.  It's  a  pity  he  is 
loafing  so.  Do  you  know,  I  think  Henry  would  have  had  a 
double  promotion  at  the  end  of  last  term  if  he  hadn't  been  the 
youngest  pupil  in  the  class.  We  thought  he  was  too  youne  to 
have  this  promotion." 

This  ten  year  old  boy  had  had  two  double  promotions  in  other 
schools  and  the  father,  once  a  teacher,  had  been  watching  him 
rather  closely.  The  family  had  moved  after  the  second  double 
promotion  and  a  new  principal  had  reported  the  boy  as  hope- 
lessly behind  the  class  he  had  entered,  and  that  he  must  be 
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demoted.  The  father  asked  that  the  boy  be  tried  out  for  a 
month,  and  the  lad  not  only  remained,  but  at  the  end  ot  the 
term  was  one  of  the  highest  in  the  class.  With  this  experience 
back  of  him  the  father  now  asked  the  teacher  and  her  prin- 
cipal if  the  bov  might  not  be  tried  out  in  the  next  grade  My 
boy  eats  like  a  pirate,  sleeps  his  head  off  and  wants  to  be  out 
doors  all  day  long  in  every  sport  the  neighborhood  can  de- 
vise "  The  boy  was  promoted  into  the  next  grade,  which  m 
this  school  of  no  mid-year  promotions  means  a  jump  of  two 
half-years.  With  encouragement  at  home  and  a  definite  time 
for  home  study  maintained,  he  is  working  hard  and  should  be 
well  along  by  the  end  of  the  term. 
Left  to  the  routine  procedure  in  the  last  school  the  boy  would 
have  accustomed  himself  to  the  pace  his  classmates  were  set- 
ting and  habits  of  mental  laziness  and  inattention  would  have 
been  confirmed.  It  is  theoretically  better  for  such  children  to 
have  a  wide  range  of  school  work,  but  in  Henry's  case  this 
solution  was  not  offered.  The  pedagogical  training  of  the 
father,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  home  and  school  history  ot 
this  boy,  made  possible  this  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils 
and  prevented  a  serious  waste  of  time. 


The  shoes  had  good  uppers 

There  was  a  girl  in  a  large  high  school  who  came  into  the  room 
of  her  English  teacher  at  the  close  of  school.  She  hesitated, 
tried  to  say  something,  but  somehow  couldn't  proceed.  Finally 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  when  quieted  told  her  story  to  this 
teacher  who  had  such  a  kindly  manner.  "Dad,"  a  railway 
employee,  had  been  out  of  work  some  time,  the  family  savings 
were  gone  and  "things  couldn't  go  on  much  longer.'"  The  last 
straw,  though,  was  her  shoes.  "And  what  about  the  shoes, 
Marie?  They  certainly  are  nicely  polished,  even  if  they 
don't  look  quite  new." 

Literally,  the  girl  had  come  to  school  over  the  morning  snow 
with  her  stockings  on  the  pavement,  and  the  stockings  hadn't 
survived  the  day. 

A  talk  with  the  school  counselor  resulted  in  a  pair  of  new  shoes, 
the  price  of  which  the  girl  finally  accepted  as  a  loan.  Home 
conditions  became  better  and  the  girl  was  graduated. 


She  was  too  good  to  promote 

Mary  H.  had  left  school  at  17,  and  was  employed  in  a  depart- 
ment store.  She  had  learned  to  do  very  well  a  certain  rather 
inferior  type  of  work  from  which  she  deserved  promotion. 
She  could  do  it  so  well,  that  it  seemed  unprofitable  to  the  head 
of  her  department  to  promote  her.  So  she  was  kept  at  the 
same  task.  Again  and  again  she  was  promised  the  higher 
place,  always  for  some  time  in  the  near  future. 

Finally  the  girl  called  at  the  central  placement  office  of  the 
school  system  to  tell  her  troubles  and  to  get  employment  else- 


* 


where.  The  next  day  the  placement  counselor  made  a  casual 
call  at  the  office  of  the  head  of  the  firm,  with  the  result  that 
the  long  promised  promotion  came  at  once. 
The  sequel  in  this  case  is  that  this  young  woman  has  become 
a  valued  member  of  the  firm's  business  staff  in  a  position 
profitable  both  to  herself  and  the  firm  with  which  she  is 
associated. 


e.  Finding  pupils  who  needed  guidance  was  the  counselor's  job 

A  friend  of  the  schools  in  a  distant  city  called  at  a  large  high 
school  to  visit  a  vocational  bureau  that  had  been  established 
several  years  before.  This  visitor  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  counselor  in  charge  of  the  bureau. 

"Do  you  know,  Mrs.  —  — ,"  the  counselor  said  during  their 
conversation,  "the  only  trouble  I  have  is  that  I  don't  know 
the  difficulties  of  the  boys  and  girls  soon  enough." 

The  visitor  next  called  at  the  room  of  one  of  the  teachers,  also 
an  acquaintance,  and  found  that  of  the  two  hundred  pupils 
who  came  to  her  each  week,  she  had  in  a  year  and  a  half  sent 
but  one  pupil  to  the  school  counselor  for  a  conference. 

f.  The  teacher  needed  books 

We  visited  a  small  country  school.  The  teacher,  an  enthusiast 
was  doing  her  best  to  impart  to  her  older  pupils  some  idea  of 
the  field  of  occupations. 

"Do  you  know,  it's  a  task  to  study  occupations  in  this  little 
community,  with  no  public  library  and  the  few  books  that  we 
have.   Truly,  I  am  just  about  discouraged,  and,  do  you  know 
I  want  to  do  so  much." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  problems  in  our  schools  today  which 
call  for  service  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  pupils.  Guidance  is 
the  name  given  to  such  service.  Its  development  must  keep  pace  with 
the  advances  made  in  the  fields  of  subject  instruction  and  school  or- 
ganization, if  educational  opportunity  is  to  be  given  at  its  best  to 
all  pupils. 

2.   WHAT  IS  GUIDANCE? 

Guidance  is  an  inclusive  term  that  embraces  the  various  types 
of  school  service  known  as  "Educational  Guidance,"  "Voca- 
tional Guidance,"  "Personal  Guidance."  Any  kind  of  guid- 
ance that  is  toward  "intellectual  growth"  is  educational 
guidance  The  term  educational  guidance,  however,  has  been 
used  with  such  a  variety  of  meanings  that  guidance  is  pre- 
ferred as  the  inclusive  term. 


THE  PLACE  OF  GUIDANCE  IN  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
appointed  by  the  National  Education  Association  some  years 
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ago  set  forth  what  have  become  nationally  known  as  the  "seven 
main  objectives"  of  education.*   They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Health 

2.  Command  of  fundamental  processes 

3.  Worthy  home-membership 

4.  Vocation 

5.  Citizenship 

6.  Worthy  use  of  leisure 

7.  Ethical  character 


In  general,  we  may  say  that  guidance  has  to  do  with  ^  self- 
discovery  and  self-realization,  applied  to  all  the  objectives  of 
education.  Education  and  guidance  are  integral.  If  any  dis- 
tinction must  be  made,  it  is  that  between  tool  subject  instruc- 
tion or  parts  of  subjects  relating  to  fundamental  processes, 
and  that  which  involves  choice  and  action  in  life  situations. 

Instruction  in  the  multiplication  tables  is  an  important  part  of 
the  educative  process.  Such  instruction,  however,  is  not  out- 
standingly guidance.  Teaching  the  effect  of  careless  health 
habits,  a  home  room  discussion  in  manners  and  conduct,  help- 
ing a  pupil  set  up  an  exploratory  program,  is  guidance. 

The  school  may  have  three  types  of  service  embracing  these  two 
elements,  in  class  room  subject  instruction,  school  activities, 
and  school  counseling.  A  guidance  program  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  attainment  of  all  the  objectives  of  education  by  means 
of  a  closer  co-operation  of  all  three  types  of  service,  based 
upon  pupil  analysis. 

By  co-operation  we  mean  a  closer  getting  together  of  all  concerned, 
both  in  the  planning  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  every  helpful  method 
for  developing  a  more  personal  service  to  pupils.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  better  understanding  of  pupil  problems,  through  faculty 
co-operation,  and  personal  effort  in  discovering  and  utilizing  pupil 
capacities. 

4.    GUIDANCE  AND  THE  START  IN  LIFE 

Guidance  is  concerned  with  more  than  the  successful  launching 
of  one-tenth  of  our  public  school  population  into  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  It  is  vitally  concerned  that  the  little 
tots  who  come  into  the  schools,  many  of  them  physically  de- 
fective, shall  have  a  better  start  in  life  and  in  our  schools; 
that  they  be  given  instruction  in  keeping  with  their  wide  range 
of  mental  capacity  ;  that  their  individuality  may  not  be  lost 
in  the  shuffle  from  teacher  to  teacher  and  school  to  school; 
and  that  there  shall  be  enough  preparation  in  school  so  that 
the  launching  may  bring  none  of  the  disillusionment  that  has 
often  succeeded  graduation. 


*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1918,  No.  35. 
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B.   THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PUPIL 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


Of  1,849,004  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
school  year  ending  July  1st,  1926,  approximately  one-seventh 
or  264,000  were  taking  work  of  that  year  for  the  second  or 
third  time.  This  was  the  1925  crop  of  "Failures,"  recog- 
nized as  such  by  teachers,  schoolmates,  parents,  and  con- 
stantly so  by  the  children  themselves.  The  work  of  these 
pupils  was  little  if  any  better  than  that  of  the  year  before, 
with  their  morale  and  self-respect  indelibly  marked.  The 
cost  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  chargeable  to  this  group  for 
the  year  1925-1926  was  more  than  ten  million  dollars. 


2.    ENTERING  SCHOOL 


Physical  fitness  on  entering  kindergarten  or  first  grade  is  a  con- 
cern of  the  schools  which  is  being  increasingly  recognized  in 
its  true  importance.  More  than  three  out  of  every  five  pupils 
in  school  have  one  or  more  physical  defects.*  Many  defects 
of  vision  and  hearing,  obstructions  of  the  nasopharynx  and 
other  physical  handicaps  can  be  removed,  and  should  be  re- 
moved prior  to  entering  school.  It  is  in  the  first  grade  that 
there  is  the  greatest  retardation. 

Mental  capacity  should  be  estimated  on  entrance.  Among  the 
children  in  the  first  grades  in  Pennsylvania  the  highest  quar- 
ter has  frequently  nearly  twice  the  mental  development  of 
the  lowest  quarter.  The  usual  uniform  course  of  instruction 
takes  new  material  in  steps  which  leave  some  far  behind  and 
develop  in  others  a  mental  laziness  hardly  in  keeping  with 
their  native  endowment.  It  is  our  problem  to  know  what 
abilities  these  children  possess  early  enough  in  school  life  so 
that  we  may  adapt  school  instruction  to  their  capacities  and 
their  social  needs.  It  is  no  less  a  problem  to  provide  courses 
of  study  that  will  give  concrete  material  to  those  who  need  it 
most,  and  a  progression  of  lessons  in  keeping  with  the  abilities 
of  the  more  gifted. 

Home  environment  is  an  important  factor.  We  must  not  forget 
too  that  homes  vary  as  greatly  in  scholastic  incentive  as  do 
children  m  native  endowment,  and  that  many  a  home  if  at- 
tuned to  the  needs  of  the  school  can  do  much  to  make  up  for 
the  seeming  shortcomings  of  nature. 

3.    GRADES  ONE  TO  THREE 

Medical  inspection  and  psychological  examination  are  not  con- 
fined m  their  usefulness  alone  to  entrance  into  a  school.  Con- 
ditions often  arise  that  make  systematic  checking  necessary 
and  follow-up  work  urgent.  ' 
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Mental  habits  and  school  aversions  take  their  beginnings  in  these 
grades.  The  very  dull  and  the  very  bright  both  suffer  from 
our  usual  procedure. 

Classification  of  pupils  is  important.  It  is  not  enough  to  begin 
classification  into  slow  and  fast  groups  m  grades  four,  live, 
and  six,  where  we  see  the  great  big  boy  and  girl  in  their  slouch 
of  hopeless  effort  to  seem  of  a  size  with  their  classmates. 

In  small  schools  where  separate  groups  and  differentiated  in- 
struction are  difficult,  awareness  of  individual  differences  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  knowledge  of  suitable  treatment 
can  result  in  beneficial  modification  of  content  and  method 
in  the  case  of  subnormal  and  superior  children. 

Mental  analysis  should  be  conducted  by  a  trained  psychologist. 
There  are,  however,  certain  tests  that  may  be  given  to  ad- 
vantage by  teachers,  if  the  services  of  a  school  psychologist 
are  not  available. 

Standardized  group  and  intelligence  tests  may  be  used  by  teach- 
ers to  advantage  provided  the  results  are  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  children's  previous  experience,  physical  condition, 
home  surroundings,  etc. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  somehow-obtained  "I.  Q."  be 
made  public  and  thus,  perhaps,  tag  a  pupil  as  foreordained 
to  failure  in  life.  Intelligence  tests  accord  too  much  with 
school  standards  of  the  past  to  be  a  final  measure  of  present 
or  potential  success  in  life. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  teachers  of  the  first  three  grades 
in  the  proper  care  and  instruction  of  their  little  people, 
and  the  effect  of  mental  habits  developed,  are  not  generally 
recognized  or  sufficiently  taken  into  account. 


SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Medical  inspection  and  psychological  analysis  show  many  types 
of  physical  and  mental  defects. 


a.    Defects  that  respond  immediately  to  treatment 

Among  these  are  defective  vision,  adenoids  and  enlarged  ton- 
sils. These  need  not  seriously  interfere  with  school  progress 
if  attended  to  promptly.  Proper  training  may  overcome  lack 
of  self-control,  lack  of  concentration,  or  other  undesirable 
tendencies. 

Speech  defects  are  very  common  among  pupils  and  should  be 
corrected  in  the  early  grades.  Special  teachers  with  expert 
training  should  co-operate  with  the  grade  teacher  to  overcome 
these  defects  and  to  remove  this  serious  handicap  to  school 
progress  and  success  in  life. 

Restoration  classes  are  needed  for  pupils  who,  while  for  the  time 
incapable  of  satisfactory  progress  in  regular  classes,  may  be  \ 
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returned  to  regular  grades  after  special  individual  instruction. 
Some  school  districts  employ  "unassigned"  teachers  to  work 
with  these  temporarily  mal-adjusted  children.  This  group 
includes  immigrant  children  who  do  not  speak  or  understand 
English. 

b.    Abnormalities  of  mind  or  body 

These  may  make  it  impossible  for  the  child  to  progress  in  school 
at  the  normal  rate  or  make  it  undesirable  or  unsafe  for  other 
children  in  the  school  to  have  them  attend. 

In  treating  these  special  cases  we  are  confronted  by  the  need  for 
classification  according  to  physical  defects,  mental  defects, 
and  types  of  school  organization  adapted  to  their  needs. 

For  the  mentally  sub-normal  group  we  can  develop  special 
classes  having  a  very  considerable  content  of  simple  manual 
work,  and  academic  instruction  suited  to  their  capacities. 

These  mentally  subnormal  pupils  fall  into  two  main  classes. 
Some  are  educable  to  a  certain  degree  and  can  master  some 
of  the  simpler  elements  of  the  standard  elementary  curricu- 
lum. Many  of  them  can  do  relatively  better  work  in  indus- 
trial and  household  arts  than  in  academic  studies.  Others 
are  trainable  rather  than  educable.  Many  of  these  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "institutional  cases."  If  these  are  admitted  to 
school  at  all  they  require  custodial  care,  and  training  in  self- 
help  and  personal  hygiene.  These  special  classes  also  furnish 
opportunity  for  individual  diagnostic  teaching  to  complete  the 
mental  analysis  made  by  the  psychologist. 

The  physically  handicapped  include  the  blind  or  partially  blind, 
the  deaf  or  partially  deaf,  the  cripples  and  the  undernourished. 
Each  group  presents  its  peculiar  problem  in  special  education. 
In  many  school  districts  the  numbers  of  any  one  type  are 
too  small  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  special  classes  and 
the  children  must  be  sent  to  a  state  school  of  special  educa- 
tion. In  the  larger  districts  their  needs  can  be  met  in  special 
classes. 

GRADES  FOUR  TO  SIX 

The  habit  of  success  or  failure  in  school  will  have  become  more 
or  less  fixed,  for  better  or  worse,  depending  considerably 
upon  earlier  classification.  Much,  however,  can  still  be  done 
through  proper  analysis  of  capacities,  home  co-operation,  and 
adjustment  of  school  work.  The  motor  activities  that  are 
a  part  of  the  junior  high  school  curriculum  should,  if  possible, 
be  provided  for  the  retarded  pupils  in  these  grades. 

Socialization  of  instruction  is  an  important  factor  in  these  years 
—group  activities  in  work  and  in  play,  and  the  project,  all 
have  a  very  definite  part.  In  these  years  school  procedure 
begins  to  change  from  the  play  problems  of  the  child  to  the 
work  problems  of  adult  life.  For  many  children  the  sixth 
grade  is  the  last  in  school. 
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In  th:s  stage  of  transition  many  children  begin  to  wonder  why 
they  have  to  go  to  school.  Their  problem  and  their  point  of 
view  are  important  items  in  a  guidance  program.  With  child 
labor  laws  enforced  there  are  usually  a  considerable  number 
of  children  held  in  these  grades  who  otherwise  would  be  out 
of  school. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADES 

Guidance  is  the  keynote  of  the  junior  high  school,  and  its  pro- 
gram provides  very  definitely  for  guidance  through  subject 
instruction,  through  school  activities,  and  through  individual 
counseling. 

In  th:s  unfolding  process,  as  the  child  learns  more  about  him- 
self and  more  about  life,  it  is  the  problem  of  school  adminis- 
tration and  of  guidance  organization  to  provide  the  best 
possible  means  for  that  unfolding. 

If  we  have  a  modern  junior  high  school  plant  in  a  community 
offering  a  more  practical  exploration  of  vocations  than  book 
study,  our  problem  is  in  the  main  one  of  guidance  organ- 
ization and  leadership. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  conducted  on,  the  elementary 
school  plan  or  in  the  modestly  equipped  school  endeavoring 
to  carry  on  a  junior  high  school  program,  there  must  be  the 
closest  possible  search  for  the  various  devices  that  may  be 
used  to  make  the  limited  school  and  community  facilities  go 
as  far  as  possible. 

With  the  junior  high  school  more  and  more  getting  all  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  people,  it  is  evident  that  our  junior  high  school 
pupils  are  to  do  much  of  the  world's  work.  With  several  thou- 
sand different  occupations,  there  are  fortunately  key  occu- 
pations that,  under  an  effective  scheme  of  vocational  guidance, 
•shop  instruction  and  community,  shop,  and  class  room  cor- 
relation, can  be  made  to  give  a  valuable  preview  of  the  field 
of  occupations. 

The  "drop-out"  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  all  the 
children  in  the  sixth  grade  in  Pennsylvania  drop  out  before 
completing  the  eighth  grade. 

A  close  articulation  with  the  sixth  grade  is  important,  in  order 
that  the  junior  high  school  may  have  greater  opportunity  to 
reach  as  many  of  our  young  people  as  possible.  The  sixth 
grade  should  be  charged  with  a  feeling  of  anticipation  based 
on  a  better  appreciation  of  what  the  junior  high  school  has 
for  every  boy  and  girl  in  this  grade. 

There  must  be  a  close  correlation  with  high  schools.  If  the 
junior  high  school  and  the  eighth  grade  of  an  eight-four  plan 
are  to  complete  their  work  they  must  do  their  part  in  pro- 
viding the  same  fusion  with  the  high  school  as  should  obtam 
with  the  sixth  grade.    It  is  the  problem  of  the  junior  high 
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school  not  only  to  point;  the.  way  id  a  much  desired  vocational 
field,  professional,  commercial,  industrial  or  agricultural,  but 
as  well  to  show  the  pupils  what  the  high  school  can  do  to 
prepare  for  these  fields.  To  do  this  properly  there  must  be 
a  clear  plotting  for  each  child  of  the  various  steps  to  be  taken 
in  the  attainment  of  vocational  objectives  and  the  curriculum 
in  high  school  most  appropriate  to  this  end.  The  courses  in 
the  elementary  school  and  in  the  junior  high  school  have  their 
.  counterpart  in  high  school,  in  college,  in  professional  school, 
and  in  the  world's  work,  and  it  is  only  after  the  studies  of 
Jimmie  or  Mary  or  Susan  have  significance  in  terms  of  success 
or  failure  in  the  thing  the  boy  or  girl  wants  to  do,  that  these 
studies  take  on  real  meaning. 

Our  curricula  and  school  activities  should  give  a  variety  of 
experiences  that  are  pleasurable,  and  give  enjoyment  of  them- 
selves without  thought  of  deferred  values.  There  is  a  point, 
however,  beyond  which  we  must  not  go — it  should  be  an  un- 
folding process  but  not  a  drifting  process.  Just  as  long  as 
life  has  its  task  that  has  to  be  done  "whether  we  like  it  or 
not"  the  school  must  have  its  mental  grist.  Not  the  purpose- 
less grind  "to  strengthen  the  mind"  that  we  had  in  the  tradi- 
tional type  of  instruction  but  a  task  which,  when  completed, 
adds  one  more  step  toward  a  much  coveted  objective. 

It  may  suffice  in  part  for  the  sixth  grade  boy  or  girl  to  want  to 
go  to  the  junior  high  school  "because  it  is  such  a  nice  place 
to  be  in"  or  "so  as  to  be  in  junior  high  school,"  but  with  the 
increasing  demands  for  spending  money,  and  clothes  better 
than  many  parents  can  provide,  the  high  school  program  must 
for  many  parents  and  pupils,  show  reason  for  the  three  or  four 
years  it  requires  in  such  unmistakable  terms  as  to  outweigh 
the  very  pressing  realities  of  the  present. 

The  idea  of  the  "nice  place  to  be  in,"  however,  should  not  be 
lost,  nor  do  we  belittle  the  need  for  attractive  buildings, 
grounds,  activities  and  associates.  There  is,  however,  the  other 
problem  that  begins  to  take  shape  in  the  junior  high  school — 
the  need  for  keeping  up  appearances.  A  pace  is  set  in  clothes 
that  spells  the  elimination  of  many  children  of  parents  who 
"cannot  afford  to  keep  their  children  in  school,"  and  for  others 
an  artificiality  that  might  far  better  give  place  to  a  job  in 
business  or  industry,  and  the  right  perspective  in  values. 

Con-elation  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  with  the 
community  is  important  if  the  school  is  to  fulfill  its  service. 
There  must  be,  if  possible,  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  visit 
places  of  work,  and  arrangements  made  for  carefully  selected 
representatives  of  various  occupations  to  tell  about  their  work 
at  school  assemblies.  Civic  activities  need  to  be  represented. in 
the  school,  which  can  very  effectively  articulate  with  and 
further  the  community  program. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  the  school  year  ending  July  1,  1926,  in  first,  second,  and  third 
class  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  there  were  67,700  pupils 
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in  the  ninth  grade;  and  33 ,321.  rattie -twelfth.    Of  1,150  high 
schools  during  that  year,  70  per  cent  offered  but  one  course. 

The  incoming  student  too  ojten  feels  lost  on  entering  the  high 
school,  particularly  in  the  larger  districts.  There  should  be 
a  personal  welcome  that  he  may  not  otherwise  find  and  a 
personal  adviser  who  is  something  more  than  an  attendance 
record  keeper.  The  teachers  of  the  high  school  often  know 
too  little  about  those  entering,  unless  perchance  they  have 
made  an  athletic  record  in  the  grades  below.  A  cumulative 
record  system,  such  as  that  of  the  folder  or  envelope  described 
in  Part  III,  has  much  of  value  if  inaugurated  m  the  grades 
below  and  properly  transferred  with  the  pupils. 

The  need  for  a  more  democratic  pupil  citizenship  is  evident  in 
the  high  school.  This  can  be  made  a  power  not  only  in  the 
conduct  of  the  school  and  participation  in  a  community  lite, 
but  as  well  in  the  betterment  of  dress  and  other  social  stand- 
ards that  too  often  ape  the  extremes  of  the  street. 

Unquestionably  there  must  be  a  closer  co-operation  with  the 
home  than  ordinarily  exists  at  the  present  time.  The  social 
life"  of  the  larger  school  added  to  the  neighborhood  gather- 
ings of  young  people  makes  a  demand  on  time  and  health  that 
has  oftentimes  made  for  the  defeat  of  the  very  purposes^  for 
which  the  schools  arc  intended.  The  home  "restrictions,  in 
fact  restrictions  of  any  kind,  are  but  barriers  to  be  thrown 
down,  and  the  father  and  mother  realize  only  too  late  that 
there 'should  have  been  built  up  home  ties  strong  enough  to 
carry  through  this  trying  period  of  adolescence. 

If  father  and  mother  have  become  chums  of  these  growing  boys 
and  girls,  in  sharing  with  them  some  one  or  more  hobby  in- 
terests, and  have  maintained  a  personal  contact  with  the 
school,  both  school  and  home  will  be  able  to  render  more 
effectively  a  service  which  at  many  points  has  broken  down. 

Educational  placement  is  an  important  consideration.  Too  lit- 
tle is  known  in  senior  high  schools  concerning  what  higher  in- 
stitutions have  to  offer  and  require,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  much  the  same  lack  of  continuity  between  high  school  and 
college  that  there  is  between  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
In  addition  to  time-consuming  adjustments  that  often  must 
be  made,  guidance  is  needed  to  carry  the  student  through  the 
unsettled  whirl  of  collegiate  environment  and  new  associations, 
and  into  regular  habits  of  study  and  healthful  recreation. 

Occupational  placement  is  a  concern  of  the  schools.  The  tran- 
sition from  school  to  work  for  the  four-fifths  who  enter  high 
school  but  do  not  go  to  college  is  fully  as  important  as  guid- 
ance for  the  one-fifth  or  less  who  do.  If  the  boy  or  girl  is 
under  sixteen  it  may  be  impossible  to  obtain  employment  m 
an  adult  occupation,  and  there  is  drifting  from  one  junior 
occupation  to  another.  Many  of  these  young  people  have 
failed  in  school  and  do  not  try  to  keep  m  contact  with  the 
principal,  counselor,  or  teacher.    Others  who  have  left  for 
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financial  reasons  do  not  very  much  enjoy  returning  for  ad- 
vice, when  to  do  so  they  must  meet  former  classmates  who 
have  gone  on  in  school.  There  must  be  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  school  if  the  launching  of  all  the  pupils  is  to  be  in  any 
measure  complete. 

A  follow-up  of  both  educational  and  occupational  placements  is 
very  important.  The  school  has  much  to  gain  by  following 
the  pupil  out  into  his  vocational  life.  There  is  often  much  of 
concrete  material  that  can  be  brought  back  into  the  school 
to  enrich  subject  instruction,  and  there  are  often  contacts  of 
value  to  the  institution  in  the  placement  of  young  people  going 
from  the  school.  fee 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Vocational  schools  have  an  important  problem,  in  the  selection 
of  pupils  who  can  profit  more  by  vocational  instruction  and 
related  subjects  than  by  instruction  in  the  academic  high 
school. 

Motor-mindedness  is  a  term  that  is  much  used.  We  often  hear 
the  expression  that  a  certain  boy  is  "motor-minded,"  largely 
because  he  cannot  keep  up  with  his  class  in  his  academic 
work.  Too  often  these  boys  do  not  care  to  apply  themselves 
m  anything,  and  are  as  much  failures  in  the  vocational  schools 
used  as  a  "dumping  ground,"  as  they  are  in  the  occupations 
they  enter  afterwards.  While  the  unit  trade  course  of  the 
vocational  school,  or  vocational  department  of  a  high  school 
is  intended  for  those  who  have  made  a  definite  choice  as  to  the 
occupation  they  wish  to  enter,  it  often  happens  that  the  selec- 
tion has  been  poorly  made. 

For  the  pupils  in  the  continuation  school,  there  is  much  need 
for  adequate  information  concerning  capacities  on  one  hand 
and  occupational  and  social  environment  on  the  other  The 
issuance  of  employment  certificates  should  be  a  part  of  a  coun- 
seling program,  in  which  curriculum  and  other  adjustments 
should  be  made  before  a  work  certificate  is  granted.  Again 
there  must  be  the  closest  possible  correlation  between  the 
class-room  and  employment.  Under  an  adequate  program  of 
guidance  the  continuation  school  and  the  field  of  junior  occu- 
pations may  provide  an  exploration  that  is  of  much  value. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  pupil  in  the  continuation  school  is 
that  the  change  of  employment  cannot  be  effected  with  the 
ease  that  a  change  of  shop  experience  can  be  provided  in  the 
school  Then  again,  changing  from  one  job  to  another  too 
often  becomes  a  habit  and  develops  an  attitude  toward  work 
that  makes  for  continued  occupational  unrest.  The  guidance 
problem  m  the  continuation  school  is  fully  as  real  as  and  in 
many  respects  more  difficult  than,  its  counterpart  in  the  junior 
high  school. 

The  continuation  school  pupil  needs  a  personal  touch  with  teach- 
ers, more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  type  of  school.  Social 


dangers  in  employment  of  the  adolescent  give  special  need  for 
personal  counseling  and  personal  interest. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS 

The  evening  school  has  not  received  its  share  of  attention  as  a 
field  for  guidance  service.  To  the  office  of  the  evening  school 
principal  come  many  who  are  struggling  to  attain  a  bette 
adjustment,  a  secure  hold  upon  a  more  profitable  and  congenial 
level  than  they  have  been  able  to  reach  because  oi  their  lim- 
ited education  and  training. 

Home-making  classes  for  foreigners  and  il  iterates,  and  trade 
extension,  business,  and  trade  classes,  for  those  trying  to  effect 
an  occupational  readjustment,  are  some  of  the  major  divisions 
in  this  field.  From  the  viewpoint  of  vocational  guidance  the 
greatest  service  can  be  rendered  to  men  and  women  of  the 
latter  group,  so  many  of  whom  spend  term  after  term  in  the 
effort  to  launch  upon  a  new  occupation,  only  to  find  them- 
selves as  ill-fitted  for  that  as  they  were  for  the  one  they  de- 
sired to  leave. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  TEACHER 
FINDING  TIME  FOR  GUIDANCE 

There  will  be  no  contradiction  of  the  statement  that  there  are 
more  and  more  demands  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
teacher  in  proportion  as  the  schools  offer  a  training  m  life 
The  advances  made  in  subject  instruction,  the  expansion  of 
the  curriculum,  the  necessity  for  professional  study,  and  many 
other  requirements,  all  conspire  to  demand  the  utmost  in 
teacher  service.  . 
Frequently  the  teacher  has  been  more  or  less  separated  from  the 
occupational  life  for  which  the  pupils  were  preparing.  In 
many  communities  at  the  present  time  this  isolation  is  more 
or  less  unavoidable. 
THE  DEPARTMENTAL  PLAN  OF  SUBJECT  INSTRUCTION 

The  departmental  plan  of  subject  instruction,  while  bringing 
about  a  desirable  concentration  upon  subject  matter,  has  made 
teacher  and  pupil  relations  much  too  impersonal.  Ine  de- 
partmental plan  involves  a  constantly  changing  class-room 
with  so  many  names  to  remember  that  there  can  be  little 
opportunity  to  focus  the  attention  on  the  pupil  as  an  indi- 
vidual, unless  he  possess  unusual  appearance,  merit,  or  the 
reverse. 

Let  there  be  no  thought  oj  hopelessness  as  the  teacher  learns  of 
guidance  as  something  that  "is  going  to  include  the  teacher. 

GUIDANCE  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE  TEACHER 

There  is  need  for  much  concrete  material  and  as  many  devices 
as  possible  for  the  teacher's  use,  so  that  each  pupil  may  be 
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given  guidance  and  instruction  appropriate  to  his  individual 
needs.  Each  teacher  should  have  available  for  her  use  the 
best  guidance  material  developed  by  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems which  have  been  pioneers  in  this  field.  This  bulletin 
elsewhere  lists  such  material,  and  indicates  where  it  can  be 
procured. 

Courses  in  guidance  for  teachers  and  for  those  who  desire  to 
specialize  in  the  guidance  field  are  an  obvious  need.  With 
courses  for  teachers  in  training  at  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges, extension  courses  for  teachers  already  in  the  field,  and 
research  work  for  experienced  teachers  who  would  become 
expert  counselors,  we  can  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
teacher. 

THE    SCHOOL    DISTRICT'S    RELATION    TO  THE 
PROBLEM 

THE  NEED  FOR  CORRELATION 

Greater  correlation  should  exist  in  those  activities  in  the  school 
system  which  have  to  do  with  pupil  welfare.  Health  super- 
vision with  its  medical  inspection  and  the  activities  of  the 
school  nurse,  compulsory  attendance,  psychological  examina- 
tions, physical  training  and  recreational  activities,  are  each 
working  more  or  less  as  an  independent  activity.  For  these, 
in  addition  to  the  teaching  staff,  we  find  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  the  schools  coming  into  contact  with 
the  pupil  and  the  home;  all  together  presenting  a  wide  field 
of  pupil  development,  but  unfortunately  each  knowing  too 
little  of  the  whole  child. 

Each  person  coming  in  contact  with  child  and  home  has  some- 
thing to  contribute,  and  it  is  obvious  that  there  should  be 
some  plan  whereby  each  may  profit  from  the  work  of  others. 

In  the  transition  from  class  to  class  and  from  school  to  school, 
the  personal  experience  of  each  teacher  in  dealing  with  the 
boy  or  girl  is  likely  to  be  lost.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  merci- 
ful for  the  child  to  have  a  new  chance  and  a  new  start  with 
each  succeeding  teacher.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  much 
more  to  be  gained  than  lost  by  knowing  more  completely  the 
capacities  and  interests  and  personal  characteristics  of  those 
whom  we  would  teach.  The  cumulative  envelope  or  folder 
the  home  room  with  its  teacher  as  an  adviser,  and  the  guid- 
ance committee  with  a  guidance  program  and  leadership,  afford 
the  simplest  possible  devices  for  rendering  this  important  ser- 
vice. There  must  be  a  place  in  the  school  program  for  what- 
ever is  essential  and  indispensable. 

SCHOOL  LEADERSHIP 

It  is  the  problem  of  the  school  district  to  facilitate  the  leader- 
ship that  is  necessary  to  make  the  guidance  program  func- 
tion.   Something  can  be  done  at  the  start  with  voluntary 
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leadership  in  school  and  school  district.  This  leadership  may 
be  able  to  function  at  the  beginning  with  leaders  carrying  in 
addition,  regular  teaching  or  administrative  responsibilities. 
After  the  program  has  been  carried  on  for  a  time,  it  should 
convince  school  board  and  community  of  the  value  of  a  guid- 
ance service,  to  the  end  that  time  allowance  may  be  given  to 
its  leaders. 

THE  COMMUNITY'S  RELATION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 
COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  church,  the  semi-religious  organization,  the  civic  and  the 
business  and  professional  organization,  all  should  have  con- 
tacts with  the  school  and  its  product.  These  contacts  can  be 
much  more  effective  for  service  in  the  transition  from  home 
to  school  to  occupational  career,  if  a  proper  co-operation  is 
brought  about. 

THE  INITIATIVE 

The  schools  may  need  to  take  the  initiative  in  promoting  co- 
operation. There  is  no  more  certain  or  expeditious  way  to 
bring  about  community  co-operation,  than  to  acquaint  the 
leaders  of  community  enterprises  with  our  problem,  and  our 
willingness  to  co-operate.  The  guidance  program  is  one  of 
the  best  devices  for  utilizing  community  opportunities. 

WILL  GUIDANCE  PAY? 

At  the  average  rate  of  promotion,  children  in  Pennsylvania 
schools  approximate  nine  and  one-half  years  in  completing 
the  work  of  eight  grades.  Upon  this  study  is  based  an  esti- 
mate of  one  child  in  seven  taught  a  subject  for  the  second 
term  or  year  in  that  grade  and  subject.  This  means  a  per 
annum  cost  for  re-instruction  of  more  than  fourteen  million 
dollars. 

A  guidance  program  is  more  than  financially  self-sustaining. 
We  believe  that  in  value  received  for  this  last  item  of  four- 
teen million  dollars  per  annum,  lies  one  of  the  reasons— if 
only  a  mercenary  one — for  the  inauguration  of  some  type  of 
guidance  program  in  every  school  district  in  Pennsylvania. 
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WILL  GUIDANCE  PAY? 
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PART  II 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  GUIDANCE 

A.   AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 
1.    General  Aims 

a.  To  provide  an  educational  service  adapted  to  the  individual 

needs  of  child  and  youth. 

b.  To  enrich  school  service  through  adequate  articulation  with 

home  and  community. 


2.    Specific  Aims 

a.  To  study  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  understand  individual 

differences,  beginning  with  pupils  in  the  kindergarten  and 
in  the  first  grade. 

b.  To  give  special  attention  to  the  child  who  is  very  different 

from  his  fellows,  and  therefore  unadjusted  to  school  life. 

c.  To  provide  adequate  classification  of  pupils  with  respect  to 

subject  instruction  and  related  school  activities. 

d.  To  promote  and  to  develop  the  guidance  point  of  view  of 

the  teacher.  By  this  we  mean  knowing  more  about  pupils 
taught,  and  teaching  with  a  view  particularly  to  individ- 
ual capacities,  needs,  interests,  and  outlook  on  life. 

e.  .To  promote  co-operation  with  the  home,  by  securing: 

(1)  Normal  home  contacts  by  teachers 

(2)  Specialized  home  visiting  on  case  work  basis 

(3)  Helpful  home  conditions  and  parental  emphasis  on 

preparation  of  school  work 

f.  To  assign  each  pupil  to  a  teacher  adviser,  in  a  departmental 

program. 

g.  To  inform  pupils  about  occupations,  curricula  in  junior  high 

school,  high  school,  and  higher  institutions  and  their  oc- 
cupational correlations.  To  promote  school  attendance 
through  such  information,  and  also  through  scholarships, 
part-time  employment,  and  curriculum  adjustment.  To 
show  the  value  of  education. 

h.  To  provide  counseling,  educational  and  occupational  place- 

ment, and  follow-up,  for  pupils  in  the  schools  and  for 
those  who  have  left  the  schools  and  are  seeking  occupa- 
tional adjustment  and  re-adjustment. 

i.  To  stimulate  self-guidance. 

j .  To  provide  a  more  complete  co-operation  with  those  agencies 
in  the  community  which  can  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  guidance  service. 
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B.    GENERAL  FACTORS  IN  ORGANIZATION 

1.  LEADERSHIP 

Both  in  the  school,  and  in  the  school  district,  leadership  is  with- 
out question  the  first  consideration  in  attempting  to  develop 
a  guidance  program.  Those  in  charge  of  the  school  or  the 
school  system  may  decide  to  organize  this  work,  there  may 
be  institute  talks,  conferences  of  administrators,  and  teacher 
meetings,  but  unless  definite  responsibility  is  placed  and  un- 
dertaken with  real  enthusiasm,  the  "program"  will  end  where 
it  starts. 

2.  A  PLAN 

Some  plan  or  program  is  necessary.  It  must  provide  for  the  co- 
operation of  teachers  and  others  in  the  school  service,  and  it 
must  be  so  organized  as  to  assign  various  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram to  individuals  or  committees  and  provide  interchange  of 
ideas  and  information,  with  as  little  overlapping  as  possible. 

If  there  are  a  number  of  schools  in  the  program,  their  repre- 
sentatives or  committees  may  be  profitably  brought  together 
to  develop  plans  of  common  value. 

With  the  ultimate  necessity  for  co-operation  among  schools,  and 
with  various  helpful  agencies  in  the  community,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  there  be  some  simple  plan  of  organization  for  the 
school  district  as  well  as  for  each  school. 

3.  TEACHER  PARTICIPATION 

The  teacher  is  an  essential  factor  in  guidance,  and  no  program 
of  school  counseling  can  be  effective  without  the  teacher's  co- 
operation. Occasionally,  however,  the  installation  of  a  school 
counselor  has  been  attended  with  more  or  less  indifference  on 
the  part  of  some  teachers.  In  endeavoring  to  search  out  the 
cause  for  this  seeming  indifference  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  teachers  are  asked  to  co-operate,  but  not  always  to  par- 
ticipate. This  is  not  due  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  counselors 
or  principals,  but  rather  to  the  plan  under  which  such  work 
has  been  organized. 

The  school  faculty  is  an  essential  unit  of  organization,  and  the 
teachers  of  a  school  must  be  taken  into  our  confidence  at  the 
start.  They  must  realize  that  in  their  daily  contacts  with 
pupils  and  through  sensitiveness  to  pupil  needs  they  can 
render  invaluable  guidance  service.  It  is  not  until  we  include 
faculty  meetings  on  guidance  from  the  start,  with  counselors 
or  guidance  committees  organized  as  a  service  to  teachers  as 
well  as  pupils,  that  we  shall  have  real  participation  and 
effective  co-operation. 

4.  PARTICIPATION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SPE- 

CIAL DEPARTMENTS 

We  believe  the  organized  participation  of  principals,  depart- 
ment and  subject  directors,  and  supervisors  is  much  needed. 
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and  that  up  to  this  time  this  has  not  been  adequately  pro- 
vided for.  The  direction  of  a  city  guidance  program  by"  a 
staff  organization  serves  this  purpose  only:  (1)  When  the 
staff  is  representative  of  all  departments  of  the  system  con- 
cerned directly  with  pupils;  (2)  When  all  principals,  directors, 
and  supervisors  are  kept  informed,  both  of  major  plans  and 
of  action  taken.  Under  such  an  organization  any  program 
that  is  adopted  will  have  a  more  effective  co-ordination  for 
all  departments  of  school  service. 

5.  CO-OPERATION  WITH  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY 

Form  letters  and  leaflets  of  an  informational  character  for 
parents,  home  visiting,  patrons,  school  visiting  days,  parent- 
teacher  conferences,  improved  report  cards  and  educational 
articles  in  the  local  papers  are  some  aspects  of  co-operation 
with  the  home.  There  must  also  be  co-operation  with  com- 
munity agencies.  Employers  and  civic  agencies  alike  are  con- 
cerned with  the  educational  apprenticeship  of  its  young  people 
and  their  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  years 
to  come. 

Safe  launching  of  these  young  people  from  our  schools  requires 
a  closer  articulation  with  community  activities  than  obtains 
at  the  present  time.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  school  responsibility  does  not  end  with  elimination 
v  or  graduation  from  school.  It  is  our  belief  that  an  organized 
guidance  program,  including  a  central  guidance  and  placement 
service,  has  much  to  offer  in  this  transition. 

6.  ADAPTATION  TO  MEET  VARYING  NEEDS 

We  must  recognize  the  need  for  guidance  service  in  the  small 
school  districts  as  well  as  in  the  city  systems.  Many  children 
in  the  Commonwealth  are  attending  our  8,000  one-room 
schools.  Many  others  are  attending  schools  having  only  a 
few  teachers. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  there  must  be  adaptations  to  meet  these 
varying  district  and  community  needs. 

.   GUIDANCE   ORGANIZATION   FOR   A   CITY  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

1.    OUTLINE  OF  PLAN 

Diagram  No.  1  (p.  26)  shows  the  general  plan  of  organization. 
The  school  unit  shown  at  the  lower  left  in  the  diagram  repre- 
sents each  school  building  in  the  city.  Elementary  schools  in 
most  cases  will  need  guidance  representatives  rather  than 
committees. 

The  central  placement  service  indicated  may  be  in  an  office 
building  apart  from  any  school.  It  may  be  placed  adjacent 
to  or  organized  as  a  part  of  the  Attendance  Office. 
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2.    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    ORGANIZING    THE    GUIDANCE  PRO- 
GRAM IN  A  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

It  is  assumed  that  already  there  are  some  guidance  activities  in 
the  schools,  but  that  they  need  the  application  of  an  organ- 
ized service.  A  program  should  not  be  forced  on  a  school  or 
its  teachers.  Therefore  it  may  be  advisable  to  approach  the 
general  organization  of  guidance  in  a  school  district  through 
a  preliminary  period  of  preparation  in  the  teaching  staff. 

a.  The  Initiative  and  the  Organization  Meeting 

The  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
or  in  a  small  district  by  the  supervising  principal.  A  meeting 
of  the  principals  or  head  teachers  under  this  leadership  may 
develop  plans  for  the  guidance  program  which  may  be  pre- 
sented by  the  superintendent,  or  by  one  of  the  principals  who 
has  already  started  this  work  in  his  school  or  made  a  special 
study  of  the  problem. 

b.  The  Central  Guidance  Committee 

The  central  guidance  committee  is  appointed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent to  represent  the  administrators  of  the  system.  This 
group  includes  department  directors,  principals  and  super- 
visors. If  the  number  is  not  too  large,  all  these  may  be  on 
the  committee,  as  a  "committee  of  the  whole."  If  it  is  not  a 
"committee  of  the  whole"  it  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  repre- 
sent as  many  as  possible  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
system.  This  committee  marks  out  at  the  start  the  general 
lines  to  be  followed.  What  is  equally  important,  it  can  keep 
all  administrators  informed,  whether  on  the  central  com- 
mittee or  not,  by  some  such  means  as  a  mimeographed  letter: 
first,  as  regards  matters  coming  before  the  committee  repre- 
senting them,  and  second,  action  taken.  This  committee  need 
not  necessarily  be  permanent. 

With  all  principals,  directors,  and  supervisors  feeling  that  they 
are  represented  in  the  making  of  the  plan  they  are  asked  to 
help  to  carry  out,  there  will  be  a  response  in  schools  and  de- 
partments of  the  school  system  that  is  occasionally  lacking. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  need  not  necessarily  have  much 
time  to  devote  to  guidance  administration.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  he  be  interested  in  developing  a  strong  program, 
and  that  he  give  every  encouragement  possible  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee  of  school  counselors,"'  charged 
with  the  development  of  the  program  along  lines  approved  by 
the  central  committee. 

There  should  be  a  secretary  to  send  out  notices  and  reports  to 
all  principals,  directors,  and  supervisors,  several  days  before 
and  immediately  following  each  meeting.  The  chairman  of 
the  general  school  council  will  be  a  member  of  the  central 
committee.    He  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  presenta- 

*  This  is  the  "general  school  council." 
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A  SUGGESTED  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION 
GUIDANCE  ACTIVITIES  IN  A  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


SUPERINTENDENT 


CENTRAL  GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 


Chairman — Secretary 


GENERAL  SCHOOL  COUNCIL 

Chairman  or  Director  of  Guidance 
Secretary 

Sub-Committees 


SCHOOL  UNIT 

Principal 

Guidance  Committee 

The  entire  teaching 
staff 

The  school  room 


CENTRAL 
PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


Director  or 
Counselor  in  Charge 


Assistants 


Diagram  No.  1 
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A  PLAN  OF  GUIDANCE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  TOWNSHIP 
OR  BOROUGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

■ 

WHERE  THERE  IS  MORE  THAN  ONE  SCHOOL 


Supervising  Principal 
or 

Supervising  Teacher 


 GUIDANCE  COUNCIL  

Principal  or  supervising  teacher,  school 
committees,  or  representatives  from  schools,  atten- 
dance officer,  other  special  workers,  if  any 

Chairman  and  Secretary 


SCHOOL  UNIT 

Prin.  or  supervising  teacher 

School  having  one  teacher 

Teaching  staff 

Teacher  is  a  member  of 

Guidance  Committee  or 

the  guidance  council 

Representative 

Diagram  No.  2 
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tion  of  guidance  needs,  plans  for  meeting  them,  and  for  carry- 
ing them  out. 

c.  School  Guidance  Committees  * 

School  committees  on  guidance,  and  guidance  representatives  in 
elementary  schools,  should  be  appointed  by  the  principals  fol- 
lowing the  organization  of  the  central  administrators'  com- 
mittee. This  is  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  district 
program,  in  that  it  is  a  necessary  step  in  developing  a  general 
school  guidance  council.  Other  details  of  a  school  program 
may  profitably  follow  the  joint  meeting  of  these  school  com- 
mittees acting  as  a  guidance  council,  so  that  matters  of  com- 
mon value  may  be  developed  co-operatively. 

d.  The  General  School  Council 

In  an  organization  starting  with  no  provision  whatever  in  the 
way  of  spare  periods  for  counseling,  and  no  one  experienced 
in  guidance  administration  for  a  Director,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  a  chairman  of  the  council  appointed  from 
its  membership,  and  as  soon  as  possible  given  full  time  for 
the  direction  of  these  activities.  The  development  of  a  Di- 
rector in  this  manner  has  its  advantages  even  though  he  may 
have  to  start  with  inexperience,  and  unaccustomed  leadership. 

The  secretary  of  this  council  has  work  in  connection  with  notices 
and  records  of  meetings,  and  other  service  to  render,  especially 
where  a  chairman  does  not  have  clerical  assistance. 

The  work  of  the  sub-committees  of  the  school  council  should 
cover  the  details  of  the  guidance  program  common  to  the  vari- 
ous schools  of  the  district.   The  following  are  suggested: 

1.  School  guidance  service,  records  and  reports 

2.  Pupil  analysis,  including  tests  and  measurements 

3.  Occupations,  including  occupational  analysis 

4.  Placement  and  follow-up 

5.  Curricular  guidance 

6.  Avocational,  moral  and  social  guidance 

7.  Community  co-operation. 

If  the  schools  do  not  have  the  leadership  of  a  person  trained  in 
guidance,  with  special  time  assigned  to  this  work,  the  pro- 
gram should  omit  a  preliminary  survey  and  start  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  cumulative  folder  or  envelope,  the  assign- 
ment of  pupils  to  advisers  f  where  there  is  a  departmental 
plan,  and  the  development  of  teacher  conferences  on  guidance. 

e.  A  Central  Placement  Service 

This  branch  of  service  should  be  housed  in  a  central  business 
section  of  the  city,  with  the  attendance  and  certification  of- 
fices.   Children  leaving  the  schools  under  sixteen  should  be 


While  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  organize  guidance  in  a  secondary  school  with- 
a  guidance  committee,  the  committee  ordinarily  is  to  be  recommended. 
In  general  these  should  be  the  home  room  teachers. 
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required  to  clear  through  this  branch  office  before  application 
at  the  employment  certificating  office  can  be  considered.  Not 
only  should  there  be  this  close  linking  of  the  office  with  the 
attendance  department,  but  there  should  be  the  closest  co- 
operation with  the  continuation  school. 
The  necessary  articulation  with  attendance  office  and  continu- 
ation schools  does  not  adversely  affect  the  counseling  service 
for  young  people  over  sixteen.  In  a  large  city  office  where 
there  are  numerous  children  under  sixteen  in  evidence  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  there  should  be  a  separate  room  or 
office  for  those  over  sixteen. 

Workers  in  this  office  should  be  members  of  the  general  school 
council,  and  the  office  should  be  under  the  general  direction 
of  its  chairman  or  Director  of  Guidance. 

The  number  of  counselors,  field  workers  and  clerical  ass;stants 
in  such  an  office  of  course  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  city 
and  the  financial  support  given.  One  director  or  counselor- 
in-charge  and  a  clerical  assistant  may  serve  a  city  of  seventy- 
five  thousand,  while  a  city  of  five  hundred  thousand  will  need 
a  proportionate  number. 

D.    GUIDANCE    ORGANIZATION    FOR    TOWNSHIP  AND 
BOROUGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

1.  OUTLINE  OF  PLAN 

Diagram  No.  2  shows  a  plan  that  is  applicable  to  the  smallest 
group  of  schools. 

If  there  is  but  one  school  in  the  district  there  will  be  no  need  for 
a  guidance  council  of  school  committees.  The  school  com- 
mittee will  be  the  council.  If  there  is  but  one  teacher  in  a 
budding,  in  a  district  having  several  buildings,  the  teacher 
will  be  a  member  of  the  guidance  council.  If  there  is  but  one 
building  in  a  district,  and  but  one  teacher  in  that  building, 
guidance  activities  may  still  be  conducted.  Helpful  sugges- 
tions and  devices  will  be  found  in  this  and  other  bulletins, 
and  in  material  developed  in  various  cities,  listed  in  Part 
III  of  this  general  bulletin. 

2.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ORGANIZING   GUIDANCE  ACTIVITIES 

IN  TOWNSHIP  AND  BOROUGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

The  procedure  for  organizing  the  guidance  program  in  smaller 
districts  is  the  same  as  for  a  city  school  system.  If  a  guid- 
ance program  is  to  be  inaugurated  it  must  have  the  support 
that  a_  supervising  principal  can  give,  and  it  should  start 
with  him.  The  county  superintendent  will  give  every  assist- 
ance possible. 

The  program  should  start  after  one  or  more  conferences  of  the 
supervising  principal  and  his  head  teachers  or  principals.  A 
series  of  institute  addresses  and  conferences  on  guidance  may 
well  be  conducted  at  this  time.    Such  conferences  may  be 
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arranged  as  part  of  a  county  institute  program,  or  as  a  local 
institute. 

AGENCIES  AND  METHODS  IN  A  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

THE  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AS  GUIDANCE 
UNITS 

a.  Beginning  with  Various  Guidance  Services 

In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  practicable  at  the  start  to  organize 
more  than  one  or  two  features  of  a  school  guidance  program. 
It  may  be  that  the  best  a  principal  can  do  at  this  time  is  to 
start  home  room  activities,  or  a  ninth  grade  vocational  civics 
course,  or  a  cumulative  folder  in  but  one  grade,  or  better 
school  counseling. 

Even  with  but  one  new  development,  it  is  well  to  gather  together 
as  a  guidance  nucleus  a  few  of  the  teachers  whose  primary 
interest  is  in  the  boys  and  girls  they  teach.  In  a  high  school 
with  two  to  six  teachers  this  may  mean  a  start  with  one 
teacher.  In  a  larger  school  even  at  the  start,  there  should 
be  a  committee. 

b.  The  Committee  on  Guidance 

(1)  Functions  of  the  committee. 

To  plan  the  details  of  the  school  guidance  program.  This  in- 
cludes the  teacher  conference  program,  assembly  guidance 
programs,  home  room  developments,  guidance  week,  guid- 
ance projects,  and  other  features. 

To  bring  about  tlie  participation  of  the  entire  teaching  staff, 
so  that  sensitiveness  to  pupil  needs  and  frequent  pupil  con- 
tacts on  the  part  of  class-room  teachers  may  be  developed. 

To  develop  effective  counseling .  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
program,  lacking  the  services  of  one  or  more  counselors,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  have  a  plan  of  rota- 
tion with  each  member  responsible  for  certain  of  the  duties, 
or  keeping  "office  hours"  at  certain  times  in  the  week. 

To  co-operate  with  other  school  committees  in  the  develop- 
ment of  guidance  features  that  are  of  common  interest.  The 
cumulative  record  system  should  start  in  the  elementary 
grades,  and  should  be  developed  co-operatively  with  these 
schools.  Community  inquiries  should  avoid  overlapping. 
Vocational  information  has  much  of  common  value.  Schools 
should  work  together  in  the  promotion  of  a  centralized  place- 
ment service.  Projects  of  various  kinds  that  are  to  result 
in  printed  or  mimeographed  material  to  use  in  the  schools, 
the  homes  and  the  community,  often  may  be  profitably  de- 
veloped co-operatively  through  school  committees. 

(2)  Organization  of  the  Committee. 

There  are 'several  things  that  should  be  considered  in  the  selec- 
tion of  members  of  teacher  committees.    Among  them  are: 
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keen  interest  in  boys  and  girls,  desirable  personality,  and 

the  confidence  of  other  teachers. 
The  committee  should  be  composed  of  teachers  having  as 

great  a  degree  of  initiative  and  energy  as  possible. 
The  committee  should  be  chosen  particularly  with  a  view  to 

three  types  of  guidance:  Curricular  guidance,  vocational 

guidance,  and  social  service. 

In  a  large  school,  the  committee  should  be  chosen  with  a  view 
to  representing  different  departments  of  the  school.  A  good 
plan  is  to  have  each  department  head  a  member  of  the 
committee  acting  as  departmental  adviser  for  his  group. 
The  librarian  or  teacher  in  charge  of  the  library  should  be 
included. 

As  to  the  number  of  counselors  or  members  of  a  committee, 
there  is  considerable  latitude.  The  group  may  vary  from 
one  to  seven  or  more,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  school 
and  the  number  of  departments. 

c.  Guidance  Committee  Leadership  and  School  Counseling 

These  two  functions  are  carried  out  most  effectively  where  there 
is  a  counselor  assigned  part  or  full  time  to  the  work.  There 
should  be  the  equivalent  of  the  full  time  of  one  person  given 
to  counseling  and  guidance  leadership  for  each  1,000  pupils. 
If  the  principal  of  the  school  is  a  man,  the  person  chosen  for 
counseling  may  profitably  be  a  woman,  and  may  combine 
the  duties  of  a  Dean  of  Girls  and  guidance  leadership  in  the 
school. 

The  guidance  committee  chairman  should  have  marked  leader- 
ship, in  addition  to  enthusiasm  and  persistence.  If  the  person 
chosen  as  counselor  has  an  excellent  professional  training  but 
for  some  reason  it  is  found  more  helpful  to  have  another  per- 
son as  chairman,  such  an  arrangement  can  be  made. 

d.  The  School  Counseling  Service 

A  very  simple  service  is  available  *  no  matter  how  small  the 
school,  or  how  heavy  the  teaching  load.  The  following  are 
particularly  adapted  to  the  elementary  schools  and  the  small 
high  schools. 

A  box,  file,  or  drawer  for  9"  by  12"  or  smaller  folders  or  enve- 
lopes, that  may  be  securely  locked.  This  should  be  kept  in 
the  principal's  or  supervising  teacher's  office,  or  in  some  small 
room  that  is  used  exclusively  for  counseling  purposes. 

A  set  of  manila  folders  or  envelopes,  one  for  each  pupil.  This 
should  be  9"  by  12"  and  for  convenience  indexed  on  the  face, 
to  show  contents.  If  necessary,  however,  it  may  be  blank  ex- 
cept for  the  pupil's  name  and  address  written  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  face,  and  if  necessary  it  can  be  smaller  than  9"  by 
12".    This  size,  however,  permits  the  inclusion  of  a  letter  size 


*  For  details  and  examples  of  suggested  material,  see  Part  III. 
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sheet  without  folding,  and  costs  from  one  cent  or  less  to  three 
cents,  depending  upon  weight  and  quantity  purchased. 

Information  from  previous  classes  and  schools.  This  should 
include  health  and  scholastic  records  and  any  other  data  that 
may  be  available. 

Self-analysis  information  sheet  or  form.  This  may  be  a  blank 
sheet  with  questions  taken  from  the  board  and  written  down 
with  the  answers;  it  may  be  a  mimeographed  sheet,  or  it  may 
be  a  printed  form.  The  filing  of  this  form  may  be  accom- 
plished as  a  class  exercise  and  requires  no  added  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

Present  scholastic  records.  If  these  records  are  kept  on  a  class 
sheet  and  are  therefore  not  available  without  transcription, 
they  may  be  referred  to  without  inclusion  in  the  envelope. 

Estimates  from  present  teachers  on  matters  other  than  scholastic 
records,  such  as  attitude  toward  school  studies,  classmates, 
the  school,  and  worthy  ideals  in  life,  and  any  personal  char- 
acteristics that  may  be  used  as  an  approach  to  more  effective 
instruction. 

Correspondence  and  home  visit  data. 

A  conference  record  card.  This  may  be  a  blank  card  5"  by  8" 
or  a  printed  form. 

An  up-to-date  file  of  catalogues  for  colleges  and  special  schools. 

A  general  bibliography  of  vocations  (Allen's  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Occupations  with  the  agricultural  supplement  by  the  same 
author  is  the  leading  reference)  and  a  reference  list  of  books 
on  vocational  guidance  and  occupations. 

A  list  of  teachers  in  the  schools  and  friends  of  the  school,  who 
are  competent  and  glad  to  advise  pupils  either  about  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  they  may  have  attended  or  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  are  experienced.  With  this  equipment, 
even  under  the  most  pressing  of  teaching  duties,  much  more 
effective  counseling  can  be  given  than  ordinarily  obtains  at 
the  present  time. 

The  well  equipped  counseling  service,  especially  in  a  city  school 

system,  should  have  the  following: 
A  private  office,  with  an  inner  conference  room  or  compartment. 
A  desk,  chairs,  telephone,  filing  cases,  library  reference  shelf, 

with  table  for  guidance  literature  attractively  placed,  chairs 

for  the  waiting  room,  and  pictures  and  charts  for  the  walls. 
A  cumulative  indexed  envelope  file,*  or  a  system  of  pupil  records 

in  separate  files. 

Placement  office  forms".    The  following  forms  are  among  those 
used  in  Pittsburgh  high  schools: 
Vocational  information 
Employment  information 
Employer's  request  for  help 
Parents'  consent 
Introduction  card 


See  III  A  1  in  this  bulletin. 
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Report  of  the  employer 
Cards  to  secure  contracts  with  employers 
Personal  characteristics  (Reverse-Placement) 
Progress  card. 

e.    Faculty  Study  of  Guidance 

There  should  be  a  teacher  conference  program  on  guidance,  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  year,  under  leadership  of  the 
guidance  committee,  its  chairman  and  the  principal.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  meetings  is  to  develop  the  guidance  emphasis  in 
teaching,  and  to  promote  a  closer  co-operation  of  all  the  teach- 
ers with  the  guidance  committee. 

There  should  be  a  conference  program  for  the  year,  covering 
important  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  conference  program 
presented  in  this  bulletin  (IV  B)  has  been  prepared  with  a 
view  to  meeting  this  need. 


f.  Guidance  Material  Developed  as  Projects 

There  is  considerable  guidance  material  that  can  be  collected  and 
developed  by  the  school  guidance  committee  that  applies  to 
particular  communities  and  schools.  It  will  be  very  helpful, 
however,  to  have  the  teachers  participate  in  developing  this, 
and,  in  some  cases  also,  the  pupils.  This  can  be  handled  ef- 
fectively with  each  member  of  the  school  guidance  committee 
as  a  chairman  of  a  project  committee.  With  the  different 
schools  of  a  community  co-operating,  the  range  of  material 
may  be  definitely  increased.* 

g.  The  Guidance  Period  in  the  Junior  High  School 

This  is  a  period  of  one  hour  a  week  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades. 

In  the  seventh  grade  the  period  is  given  to  a  study  of  school 
opportunities. f 

In  the  eighth  grade  is  an  extensive  study  of  the  five  major  voca- 
tional fields,  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  professions  and 
home-making  and  their  correlation  with  school  levels. 

The  ninth  grade  t  offers  a  more  intensive  study  of  education 
and  vocations  in  the  major  field  toward  which  a  pupil's  elec- 
tions point.  Where  the  ninth  grade  is  not  preceded  by  the 
above  seventh  and  eighth  grade  courses,  the  regular  ninth 
grade  vocational  civics  program  of  four  or  five  periods  a  week 
for  half  a  year  should  be  given.  It  should  start  with  a  gen- 
eral study  of  the  five  major  fields  and  three  levels— the  un- 


projfcts   HI  cate"al  deveIoped  in  vari°«s  cit;es  see  III   B,  and  for  a  selected  list  of  fifty 

t  See  the  material  "A  Seventh  Grade  Course  in  the  Study  of  School  Opportunities  "  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Public  Instruction.  '  -«nn 

andSSoecita^eStudtiesgrade  Course        Vocational  C'vics  in  the  State  Course  of  Study  in  History 
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skilled  (and  partly  skilled),  the  skilled  and  the  science  or 
professional  level.  Later  the  vocational  civics  class  should 
be  divided  into  committees  according  to  interests  in  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  industry  or  learned  professions.  Home- 
making  can  be  a  general  study  requirement  for  all  girls. 
When  a  class  in  the  ninth  grade  has  had  the  first  two  years  indi- 
cated above,  one  period  a  week  for  the  year  should  be  given 
to  this  more  intensive  study,  and  the  remaining  civics  periods 
a  week  to  elementary  social  science. 

Assembly  Programs 

The  assembly  offers  unusual  opportunity  for  guidance  both  for 
the  young  people  participating  in  the  program  and  for  those 
in  the  audience.  The  life  situations  dramatized,  the  musical 
numbers,  pupil  participation  in  school  government,  educational 
films,  and  talks  by  specialists  in  various  fields,  are  a  welcome 
addition  to  class-room  instruction. 

While  the  platform  gives  place  for  the  development  of  leader- 
ship, the  tendency  is  toward  the  further  development  of  the 
few  who  have  this  quality  already  in  large  measure,  rather 
than  the  development  of  those  who  may  need  it  most. 

Speakers  from  outside  the  school  sometimes  need  to  be  coached 
in  talking  to  boys  and  girls. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  speaker  to  talk  about  himself  rather 
than  an  occupation,  with  the  result  that  the  pupils  know  little 
more  about  the  subject  than  before.  Again,  the  tendency  is 
for  the  speaker  to  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  his  occu- 
pation. For  that  and  other  reasons  it  is  very  desirable  to 
use  outside  speakers  in  assembly  talks  on  occupations  in  con- 
junction with  classes  in  occupations,  or  assembly  talks  where 
the  various  vocational  fields  are  reviewed  by  one  speaker. 

Motion  pictures  are  opening  up  a  new  field  of  visual  education 
in  the  schools,  and  the  number  of  films  suitable  for  use  in 
assembly  programs  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  Library 

This  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  agencies  in  a  guidance  program. 
Whether  the  library  is  well  equipped  or  the  reverse,  there  can 
at  least  be  a  shelf  and  a  little  wall  space  given  to  college  and 
university  catalogs,  bulletins,  and  photographic  material  de- 
scriptive of  higher  institutions.  Teachers  and  friends  of  the 
school  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  featuring  institutions  they 
have  attended,  and  in  making  this  corner  of  the  library  of 
unusual  interest. 

In  one  high  school  a  large  bulletin  board  is  given  over  at  in- 
tervals entirely  to  the  featuring  of  single  institutions.  The 
display  includes  a  pennant,  photographs  of  the  grounds,  build- 
ings, collegiate  events,  the  athletic  fields,  adjacent  parks, 
streams  and  lakes,  as  well  as  interior  views  of  gymnasium  and 
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dormitories,  and  outlines  of  various  courses  offered.  Adjacent 
to  this  display  is  a  permanent  classified  list  of  various  institu- 
tions that  may  be  referred  to  and  compared  at  any  time. 

The  field  of  vocations  profitably  may  be  featured  by  posters  and 
other  displays  in  the  library,  in  conjunction  with  library  files 

'  and  appropriate  books  placed  conveniently  near  on  tables  or 
stands. 

Even  though  the  school  library  may  be  meagerly  supplied  with 
books,  and  there  may  be  no  public  library,  it  may  be  possible 
to  borrow  books  for  special  occasions. 

j.    Co-operation  Among  Schools 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  through  a  closer  co-operation  of 
schools.  Particularly  is  this  true  with  respect  to  relations 
between  elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  and  the  high  school  with  collegiate  and 
normal  institutions.  There  are  two  outstanding  objects  in  this 
co-operation;  first,  familiarity  with  courses  of  instruction; 
second,  familiarity  with  physical  and  social  environment. 

There  should  be  appropriate  information  available  to  pupils 
concerning  courses  of  instruction.  The  sixth  grade  should  as 
far  as  possible  make  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the  junior 
high  school,  but  the  latter  should  help  in  every  way  possible, 
through  talks  before  sixth  grade  pupils  and  parents,  and 
friendly  visits  of  the  pupils  to  the  junior  high  school  build- 
ing. This  same  method  of  procedure  should  obtain  between 
junior  and  senior  high  school  and  between  high  school  and 
college.  Library  displays  for  the  latter  have  been  described 
previously.  Illustrative  pamphlets  and  other  material  por- 
traying the  advantages  of  these  various  schools  have  been 
used  effectively  with  pupils  of  lower  schools. 

Newness  of  environment  can  be  lessened  through  visits  to  the 
school  prior  to  entrance,  through  reception  of  entering  pupils 
by  those  of  upper  classes,*  and  through  the  activities  of  home 
room  and  teacher  adviser. 

The  need  for  co-operation  among  guidance  committees  in  the 
development  of  matters  of  common  interest  has  been  previ- 
ously emphasized. 

k.    The  Teacher,  the  Home  Room,  and  the  Class 

Subject  instruction  has  a  large  measure  of  guidance  value,  par- 
ticularly if  problem  and  project  are  used.  Subjects  taught 
vary  somewhat  in  kinds  of  guidance  and  in  the  immediateness 
of  their  application. 

Generally  speaking  subject  instruction  has  two  aspects:  (1)  fun- 
damental principles  and  processes,  like  the  rules  in  grammar 
and  the  reactions  in  chemistry,  and  (2)  the  applications  of 
principles  and  processes  and  ideals  in  life  to  situations  that 


*  See  Moral  Values  in  Secondary  Education.  Bulletin  1917 — No.  51 — U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation-— p.  17. 
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actually  confront  the  pupil  in  his  relation  to  other  boys  and 
girls,  home,  school,  and  other  surroundings.  This  second  is 
clearly  in  the  field  of  guidance,  but  the  first  also  has  guid- 
ance value. 

The  home  room  has  two  important  contributions,  school  spirit 
and  management,  and  guidance.  The  former  finds  expression 
in  a  measure  through  participation  in  school  government,  and 
guidance  in  part  through  group  discussion  and  individual  con- 
ferences. The  emphasis  on  educational,  vocational,  or  social 
guidance  should  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  group. 

Student  home  room  government  is  an  activity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  civic  qualities  of  individual  pupils  rather  than  of 
the  student  or  civic  body  as  a  group,  and  therefore  comes  well 
within  the  field  of  guidance.  The  function  of  home  room  gov- 
ernment, in  terms  of  guidance,  is  to  correct  wrong  attitudes 
and  to  develop  pupil  capacities.  Student  home  room  govern- 
ment may  be  used  to  encourage  a  child  who  is  deficient  in 
these  qualities  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 
Subordinate  positions  may  be  suggested  for  particular  pupils 
whose  initiative  is  of  the  too  aggressive  type,  who  must  learn 
that  "They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  Many  op- 
portunities for  suiting  the  training  to  the  child  are  afforded 
by  such  an  organization,  applied  both  to  school  spirit  and 
management,  and  guidance. 

The  development  of  a  class-room  code  is  important.  This  is 
the  development  of  personal  ideals  through  classroom  ideals. 
The  making  of  a  class-room  code  of  manners  and  morals  may 
properly  belong  in  the  field  of  civics,  but  the  use  of  such  a 
code  in  holding  individual  children  up  to  standards  set  by 
their  group  is  also  guidance. 

Teacher  and  pupil  contacts  are  often  more  significant  than  sub- 
ject instruction.  Co-operative  personal  relations  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  teacher  to  render  a  more  effective  teaching 
service  to  the  pupil,  and  in  addition,  through  sensitiveness  to 
personal  problems  of  the  pupil  and  because  of  daily  contact, 
the  teacher  can  bring  the  services  of  counseling  committee  or 
counselor  into  more  immediate  and  effective  action. 

Daily  teacher  and  pupil  contacts  and  associations  of  this  help- 
ful type  often  make  it  possible  to  advise  pupils  and  parents 
early  enough  for  effective  guidance,  in  matters  of  unrest  and 
possible  elimination.  Much  of  school  counseling,  without  this 
personal  contact  of  pupil  with  teacher  and  teacher  with  coun- 
selor or  principal,  is  in  the  nature  of  guidance  post-mortems. 
For  example,  the  child  comes  to  the  school  office  with  his  books, 
saying  he  has  "quit  school,"  or  in  another  case  the  attendance 
officer  looks  up  absence  only  to  find  that  a  boy  has  been  at 
work  a  week.  The  boy  may  be  brought  back  into  school,  but 
whether  the  child  has  only  obtained  permission  from  his 
parents  to  quit  school,  or  has  actually  gone  to  work  outside, 
the  mental  attitude  is  one  in  which  school  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 
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The  first  step  in  guidance  is  to  win  the  respect  of  the  pupils. 
Conducting  the  class  with  little  use  of  the  imperative  is  an 
essential  for  the  teacher  who  desires  to  have  subject  instruc- 
tion and  personal  contacts  as  effective  as  possible. 

The  teacher  adviser  is  an  important  aid  in  a  departmental  plan. 
Where  each  pupil  has  a  number  of  teachers,  and  each  teacher 
many  pupils,  it  is  very  desirable  that  each  boy  and  girl  have 
as  a  personal  adviser,  one  with  whom  he  or  she  comes  in  con- 
tact each  day  and  to  whom  he  may  be  encouraged  to  go  with 
a  personal  problem. 

A  real  home  room  offers  splendid  opportunities  for  general  guid- 
ance and  the  home  room  teacher  should  be  the  teacher  adviser. 
Much,  however,  can  be  done  even  if  a  home  room  organiza- 
tion and  home  room  period  are  not  immediately  possible. 
Pupils  can  be  assigned  to  teachers  adapted  to  this  general 
personal  counseling,  and,  with  the  encouragement  of  co- 
operative effort  and  faculty  conferences,  the  teacher  adviser 
will  function  as  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  for  guid- 
ance in  the  school. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  no  longer  to  have  need  of  expert 
specialized  counseling.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  the  teacher 
adviser,  in  a  strategic  position  of  daily  contact,  and  sensitive 
to  pupil  problems  and  perplexities,  will  be  able  to  bring  about 
a  conference  of  pupil  and  counselor,  with  this  service  early 
enough  to  function  effectively. 

Teacher  advising  is  by  no  means  a  new  venture.  We  are  en- 
couraged to  believe,  however,  that  with  the  impetus  of  school 
guidance  conferences  and  co-operative  undertaking  of  other 
aspects  of  the  guidance  program,  this  service  will  function  as 
it  should. 

Appropriate  pupil  classification  is  being  recognized  as  one  of 
the  important  considerations  in  a  school  program,  and  tests 
and  measurements  as  one  of  the  most  effective  methods,  if 
properly  given  and  interpreted. 

It  is  important  that  pupils  shall  have  class-room  instruction 
and  progression  commensurate  with  their  capacities.  There- 
fore there  should  if  possible  be  two  or  more  groups  in  a  given 
grade  to  bring  about  the  right  kind  of  pupil  reaction  and  de- 
velopment. Habits  of  laziness  on  the  part  of  those  with  greater 
native  endowment,  and  an  attitude  of  hopelessness  and  defeat 
on  the  part  of  those  lacking  scholastic  abilities,  must  not  be 
products  of  the  class-room. 

Determination  of  individual  abilities  should  be  sought  for,  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  possible.  Individual  abilities  are  of 
two  kinds:  first,  general  intelligence,  which  should  help  de- 
termine proper  classification,  and  second,  personal  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  abilities  along  special  lines.  Both  of  these  are 
important  factors  in  guidance,  and  should  be  known  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  teacher. 
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Group  tests  of  intelligence  are  useful  as  a  preliminary  in  check- 
ing against  known  achievement  for  purposes  of  pupil  classifica- 
tion. Proper  interpretations  and  subsequent  individual  tests 
are  important,  the  latter  particularly  in  the  case  of  pupils 
concerning  whom  there  is  any  doubt. 

Individual  tests  are  an  aid  in  many  problem  situations,  including 
those  in  which  results  of  group  tests  seem  at  variance  with 
other  measures.  Correct  interpretations  are  an  important 
factor  in  such  tests.  Results  should  not  be  made  to  influence 
important  decisions  in  classifications  unless  the  examiner  is 
experienced. 

The  cumulative  record  is  an  important  aid  to  teachers.  A  cumu- 
lative folder  or  envelope,  either  plain  or  indexed,  is  a  very 
simple  device  for  recording  helpful  information,  requiring  a 
minimum  of  clerical  work.  The  cumulative  record  fixes  atten- 
tion on  personal  characteristics  and  capacities  not  customarily 
brought  out  by  the  traditional  report  card.  It  gives  the  pupil 
more  individuality  and,  in  his  transfer  from  room  to  room  and 
school  to  school,  preserves  a  continuity  often  lacking. 

Home  Visiting 

Specialized  home  visiting  is  needed  for  cases  of  delinquency, 
abnormal  social  conditions,  and  sickness.  In  larger  cities  this 
general  field  is  represented  by  four  different  specialists:  the 
attendance  officer,  the  probation  officer,  the  social  worker,  and 
the  visiting  nurse.    Others  are  sometimes  included. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  in  the  work  of  these 
specialists.  The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  toward  re- 
ducing the  number  of  such  home  visits  through  closer  co- 
operation and  exchange  of  information  by  the  branches  of 
service  involved,  and  through  the  use  of  a  home  visitor  who 
will  combine  in  her  service  as  many  of  the  above  needs  as 
possible. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  contact  with  the  home  that  in  many 
cases  does  not  exist.  The  demands  of  class-room  instruction 
and  professional  training  at  the  present  time  are  such  that 
there  is  insufficient  opnortunity  for  home  visiting.  These 
conditions  in  some  of  the  larger  schools  have  given  rise  to 
the  appointment  of  "visiting  teachers"  for  this  service.  This 
contact  with  the  home  through  someone  .else,  helpful  as  it  is, 
does  not  entirely  meet  the  need  of  the  teacher.  The  personal 
visit  of  the  teacher  with  home  and  parents  furnishes  a  back- 
ground that  is  needed  both  for  subject  instruction  as  such 
and  for  the  guidance  values  involved.  A  plan  in  use  in  some 
of  the  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  is  that  of  having  all 
teachers  visit  the  homes  of  their  pupils. 

One  Superintendent  reports  as  follows:  "These  visits  did  some 
of  our  teachers  as  much  good  as  a  course  in  college.  It  gave 
them  a  better  understanding  of  the  struggles  that  some  of 
their  pupils  had  at  home.    The  teacher  talked  'school'  if  the 
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parent  asked  about  school.    Otherwise  the  teacher  talked 
flowers,  fancy  work,  cooking,  etc. 

"Two  years  ago  when  the  plan  was  first  started  many  pupils, 
especially  the  'bad  boy,'  feared  to  have  the  teacher  call  at  the 
homes.  When  it  was 'seen  that  the  call  was  wholly  a  friendly 
one,  practically  all  pupils  were  eager  to  learn  when  the  teacher 
was  coming  to  their  home.  As  the  teacher  usually  found 
something  of  a  complimentary  nature  to  say  about  each  pupil, 
it  was  often  a  chance  for  the  pupil  to  shine.  The  results  were 
uniformly  good — both  for  pupils  and  teachers. 

"We  think  we  have  a  close  understanding  between  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  between  home  and  school,  and  I  believe  these 
visits  are  responsible  more  than  anything  else." 

These  visits  were  followed  by  several  teacher  conferences,  which 
resulted  in  a  very  active  interchange  of  experiences.  Under 
the  guidance  program  suggested  in  this  bulletin  the  cumulative 
record  might  be  made  even  more  effective  by  the  inclusion  of 
some  report  of  these  visits,  particularly  under  a  departmental 
plan  where  each  teacher  visits  her  home  room  pupils. 

2,   THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

A  Committee  on  guidance  or  a  guidance  representative  has  a 
place  in  the  elementary  school,  and  the  functions  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  high  school  committee.  Curricular  Guidance, 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Social  Service  are  three  of  the  major 
activities  of  the  committee  or  representative. 

Curricular  guidance  in  the  earlier  grades  is  largely  a  matter  of 
promoting  right  attitudes  toward  school  and  school  work,  and 
effective  study  habits.  In  the  sixth  grade,  in  a  six-three-three 
plan,  or  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  an  eight-four  plan, 
we  have  the  need  for  making  contacts  with  the  high  schools. 
Much  of  the  material  that  has  been  developed  in  this  field  by 
high  school  committees  has  a  very  definite  application  to  the 
elementary  school  pupil,  particularly  in  the  grades  from  the 
fifth  up.* 

Vocational  guidance  has  a  definite  place  in  the  exudes  from  the 
sixth  f  up,  and  in  fifth  grade  classes  in  the  mill  districts  of 
our  cities  and  elsewhere  where  many  pupils  drop  out  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade. 

Social  service  is  an  important  factor  in  the  elementary  school 
program,  beginning  with  the  earliest  grades.  If  there  is  no 
counselor  or  home  visitor  with  part  or  full  time  assigned  to 
this  work,  the  need  may  be  met  in  part  through  the  home 
contacts  of  teachers. 

The  number  of  teachers  on  this  committee  will  vary  according 
to  the  size  of  the  school  and  the  number  of  grades.  One 
teacher  may  be  sufficient  where  there  are  but  six  grades  with 
no  departmental  instruction. 

The  guidance  service  in  the  elementary  school  includes  pupil 

*  See  IIIB.  , ■  ,   _  * 

1  See  the  sixth  grade  course  in  Vocational  Civics,  in  the  Elementary  School  Manual,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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counseling  as  it  does  in  the  high  school,  and  the  cumulative 
folder  or  envelope  is  a  very  helpful  and  simple  device  for 
pupil  record  keeping.  The  same  may  be  used  as  for  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school,  even  though  all  the  material 
marked  for  use  in  the  latter  may  not  be  inserted  until  a 
later  time. 

The  home  room  in  the  elementary  school  without  departmental 
work,  is  the  class-room.  There  should  be  a  home  room,  a 
home  room  teacher,  and  a  home  room  group  conference  period 
for  each  pupil,  each  week.  Especially  is  such  a  room  and 
period  each  week  important  in  a  departmental  program. 

The  teacher  adviser  in  the  elementary  school  having  a  depart- 
mental plan,  may  well  be  the  home  room  teacher. 

The  guidance  conference  is  a  necessary  part  of  an  elementary 
school  guidance  program  and  contributes  much  toward  the 
development  of  guidance  service  in  the  schools.  The  program 
for  teacher  conferences  can  follow  along  the  lines  suggested 
in  Part  IV,  Section  B. 

The  library  in  the  elementary  school  is  constantly  growing  in 
significance.  The  supplementary  reading  for  English  and 
other  courses  gives  the  wider  outlook  on  life,  and  exploration 
in  its  paths  and  byways,  that  is  much  needed  to  balance  the 
type  of  exploration  usually  afforded  during  leisure  hours. 

A  corner  of  the  elementary  school  library  should  be  devoted  to 
portrayal  of  the  advantages  derived  from  continuing  in  school, 
and  it  may  even  contain  material  illustrative  of  collegiate  in- 
stitutions. Particularly  is  this  true  in  an  elementary  school 
on  the  eight-four  plan.  Occupational  literature  and  posters 
also  should  have  place. 

Extra-class-room  activities  offer  a  very  helpful  sampling  of  life 
interests.  The  school  gardens,  the  excursions  of  the  geography 
class  and  of  the  sixth  grade  class  in  civics,  the  home  project, 
the  assembly  program,  school  athletics,  clubs,  and  the  visits 
to  higher  schools,  contribute  largely  to  interest  in  school  life, 
the  unfolding  of  other  interests  and  capacities,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  self-guidance. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES 

The  continuation  school  offers  a  real  problem  in  guidance,  and 
a  need  for  school  co-operation,  both  with  the  home  and  with 
places  of  employment. 

Industrial,  commercial,  agricultural  and  home  economics  courses 
on  a  vocational  basis  are  preceded  when  possible  by  a  tryout 
period,  and  the  entering  pupils  are  given  the  benefit  of  as 
much  of  an  insight  as  possible  into  the  demands  and  the  op- 
portunities of  these  vocations.  The  junior  high  school  organ- 
ization, if  adhered  to,  provides  the  tryout  necessary.  There 
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are  some  vocational  classes  and  schools,  however,  that  are  not 
articulating  with  an  exploratory  program.  In  these  cases  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  open  shops  and  laboratories  a  part 
of  the  time  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  the  object  of  vocational  classes  to  approximate  as  closely 
as  possible  the  actual  working  conditions  of  the  commercial 
plant  or  laboratory  or  office,  and  in  addition  to  give  the  re- 
lated theory  and  academic  work  which  these  places  of  work 
do  not  ordinarily  afford.  Due  to  the  absence  of  the  pressure 
under  which  outside  shops  operate,  the  school  shop  or  labora- 
tory often  tends  to  lose  sight  of  the  time  factor.  Again,  some 
effort  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  give  the  prac- 
tical work  needed,  with  the  result  that  the  vocational  class 
sometimes  lacks  real  vocational  experience.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  desire  of  a  boy  to  complete  a  job  too  quickly  often 
results  in  slip-shod  work. 

There  are  numerous  special  branches  represented  in  vocational 
classes,  whether  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural,  or  home 
making,  and  the  vocational  class  should  have  an  occupational 
preview  and  experience  in  these  that  will  enable  the  pupil 
to  specialize  in  the  field  in  which  he  can  be  happiest  and 
most  expert. 

The  evening  school  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  guidance 
service,  particularly  with  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  effect 
occupational  readjustment.  This  guidance  has  been  accom- 
plished to  a  certain  extent  by  evening  school  principals,  at  the 
time  of  admitting  the  student.  It  may  be  organized  as  a  con- 
tinuous counseling  service. 

The  trade  and  business  contacts  that  evening  school  principals 
and  teachers  make  in  the  organization  and  development  of  ex- 
clusively vocational  classes  on  a  Smith-Hughes  basis,  may  be 
turned  to  very  good  account  for  evening  school  students  who 
are  trying  to  enter  these  vocations  without  any  previous  ex- 
perience in  them.  Interviews  can  be  arranged  for  these  en- 
trants with  employers  and  others  who  are  qualified  to  give 
expert  advice  regarding  occupational  conditions,  and  can  offer 
opportunity  for  employment.  The  evening  school  period  is 
ordinarily  too  short  to  give  an  all-round  vocational  experience. 

Special  instruction  for  retarded  children  is  being  provided  in 
larger  districts  and  in  some  of  the  smaller.  This  ranges  from 
the  coaching  class,  with  children  who  are  slow  or  dull  normal, 
to  the  classes  for  cripples. 

The  guidance  problem  here  is  one  mainly  of  finding  the  causes 
that  occasion  the  external  evidence,  providing  the  right  type 
of  instruction,  and  the  right  setting  for  that  instruction. 

Motor  activity  and  ungraded  academic  instruction,  the  latter  all 
given  by  a  single  teacher,  offer  conditions  for  the  mentally 
sub-normal  where  these  facilities  are  available.  Special 
schools  on  a  county  basis  are  being  organized  for  districts 
where  units  are  too  small  for  such  instruction.    It  is  pos- 
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sible  also  to  correlate  this  special  instruction  with  the  indus- 
trial arts  shop. 

Physical  dejects  are  often  the  cause  for  seeming  mental  back- 
wardness. After  discovery  by  school  doctors  they  are  fre- 
quently being  cared  for  by  family  physicians  at  no  expense 
to  the  schools.  Defective  speech  can  be  greatly  helped  through 
special  instruction  by  teachers  who  have  had  corrective  speech 
training. 

Orthopedic  cases  are  being  cared  for  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia  which  have  pioneered  in  this  work.  Some  of 
these  pupils  can  be  instructed  in  the  regular  schools  without 
injustice  to  other  children.  Others  are  cases  for  institutional 
treatment,  or  special  home  care. 

Restoration  classes  or  special  coaching  classes  for  pupils  who 
are  temporarily  backward,  are  enabling  children  in  some  of 
our  larger  districts  to  regain  their  place  with  boys  and  girls  of 
their  own  age,  and  to  overcome  the  oversize  and  overage  that 
is  a  prelude  to  much  of  our  school  leaving. 

4.    THE  CENTRAL  PLACEMENT  SERVICE* 

There  are  a  number  of  contributions  the  central  guidance  and 
placement  service  can  make  to  a  general  guidance  program. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  service  rendered  to  young 
people  out  of  touch  with  the  schools,  in  bringing  about  more 
effective  occupational  re-adjustments.  In  doing  placement 
work  for  the  schools,  the  central  service  also  has  an  important 
task  in  effecting  a  safe  launching  from  school  to  occupation. 

Another  service  is  the  collection  of  information,  both  as  to  posi- 
tions open,  and  occupational  conditions  generally.  So  far  as 
possible,  placements  by  the  central  office  should  be  made  as 
an  extended  unit  of  the  schools,  with  the  closest  co-operation 
with  teachers  and  school  counseling  offices.  This  should  in- 
clude immediate  returns  to  the  latter,  as  to  position  taken,  and 
name  and  address  of  the  'employer,  so  that  the  school  in  co- 
operation with  the  central  offices  may  follow  its  young  people 
into  that  uncertain  period  of  adjustment  that  comes  after  the 
years  in  school. 

It  is  essential  that  a  parent  or  guardian  accompany  each  child 
under  sixteen  to  this  office  and  equally  important  that  a  cumu- 
lative school  record  be  in  the  hands  of  the  central  placement 
service  counselor  at  the  time  of  the  first  interview.  Every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  induce  the  child  to  return  to  work 
in  school  suited  to  his  needs  and  capacity.  This  opportunity 
for  enlisting  the  continued  support  of  the  parent  also  should 
not  be  lost. 

In  addition  to  field  work,  employers  should  be  kept  informed  as 
to  available  and  prospective  candidates  for  various  classified 


*  A  very  helpful  and  complete  statement  of  central  service,  organization,  forms,  records,  and 
procedure,  will  be  found  in  the  Pittsburgh  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin.  Other  data  are  indi- 
cated in  Part  III  of  this  General  Bulletin  on  Guidance. 
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occupations.  Bulletin  material  for  the  schools  on  occupational 
conditions  also  makes  a  valuable  contribution. 

THE    COMMUNITY    GUIDANCE    FEDERATION  OR 
COUNCIL 

We  have  confined  ourselves  largely  to  the  school  aspect  of  guid- 
ance. In  doing  so,  however,  we  must  not  overlook  the  need  for 
co-operation  with  all  the  agencies  of  the  community  that  are 
concerned  with  the  guidance  of  our  youth.  Churches  and 
various  Christian  associations,  welfare  associations,  educa- 
tional and  other  social  agencies  all  have  a  part  in  a  community- 
wide  guidance  program.  A  community  guidance  council  is  a 
very  natural  means  to  co-ordinate  these  activities.  Such  a 
council  may  well  be  initiated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Two  things,  however,  should  be  borne  in  mind : 

1.  A  school  guidance  organization  should  be  well  in  hand 
before  a  community  organization  is  initiated  by  the  schools, 

and 

2.  A  community  council,  if  initiated,  should  advise  or  sug- 
gest rather  than  direct.  Its  main  objective  is  harmony  of 
movement,  rather  than  highly  centralized  direction. 
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PART  III 

MATERIAL  ON  GUIDANCE 

SECTION  A— SUGGESTIVE  FORMS  FOR  A  SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE  BUREAU 

1.    CUMULATIVE  ENVELOPE  RECORD  * 

 SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Name   


CUMULATIVE  ENVELOPE  RECORD 

(Size  9"  x  12") 


School 

Home  Address 

Cheek 

This    Envelope  Contains 

Inserted  by  1 

Date 

Remarks 

1 

Reports   From  Previous  Schools 

2 

Pupil   Self  Analysis  Forms 

3 

Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests 

4 

Teachers'  Estimates 

S 

Home  Visit  Records 

G 

Employment  Follow-up 

7 

Educational  Follow-up  (college) 

8 

Counselor's  Record 

9 

10 

*  This  may  be  a  plain  letter  size  folder  or  envelope,  if  printing  or  mimeographing  are  not 
available. 
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2.    SELF-ANALYSIS  FORM 

 SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

SELF-ANALYSIS  FORM 

To  the  Pupil :  This  blank  form  is  designed  to  assist  you  in  planning  for  your 
future  vocation,  and  to  enable  the  school  to  be  of  greater  service  to  you. 
The  information  you  give  will  be  considered  confidential. 

Section  I.   Personal  Record 

1.  Name  Grade  Date   

2.  Place  of  birth   Date  of  birth  ....Age:  Yrs   Mo  

3.  Name  of  Parent  Home  Address   

'Tf  father  not  living,  name  of  mother  or  guardian) 

4.  Birthplace  of  father  of  mother   

5.  Is  your  father  living?  ...  .If  so,  give  his  occupation  

6.  Is  your  mother  living?  How  many  brothers  have  you?.  .  .  . 

Sisters?  

How  many  brothers  and  sisters  older  than  you?  

7.  Occupations  of  brothers  and  sisters,  if  they  are  through  school 


8.  Are  you  employed  outside  of  school?.  ..  .Kind  of  work  

9.  Do  you  like  this  outside  work?  .  . .  .Why?  

10.  At  what  time  do  you  go  to  bed  at.  night?.  .  .  .At  what  time  do  you 

get  up?   

11.  If  your  health  is  poor,  state  in  what  way  

Section  II.  Self-Estimate 

After  thinking  it  over  carefully,  rate  yourself  on  each  of  the 
following: 


(Check  one  of  these) 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Honesty  (Telling  the  truth  and  being  fair) 
Dependability  (Doing  what  you  agree  to  do.  Being 
on  time) 

Courtesy   (Politeness  combined  with  kindness) 
Carefulness  (Care  and  attention  to  details) 
Pleasing   facial    expression    (Pleasant,    smiling  face, 

even  when  things  are  not  just  the  way  you  want 

them  to  be) 

Originality     (Thinking     things     out     for  yourself. 
Having  new  ideas) 

Sociability  (Friendliness  toward  others) 

Energy  (Having  push.    Starting  things) 

Persistence  (Finishing  things  you  start) 

Thiift  (Saving.    Not  being  an  easy  spender) 
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Section  III.  Present  Activities  and  Interests 

1.  What  kinds  of  play  or  recreation  do  you  enjoy  most?  (Name 

three)   

2.  Do  you  have  a  hobby?.  . .  .What  is  it?  

3.  Does  your  hobby  take  up  so  much  of  your  thought  and  time 

that  it  interferes  with  your  school  work  or  helping  in  your 
home?  

4.  What  organizations  are  you  a  member  of?    (Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

debating  societies,  church  societies,  etc.)   

5.  How  often  do  you  go  to  a  motion  picture  theatre?  

What  pictures  do  you  enjoy  most?  

6.  Give  the  names  of  three  books  you  like  best?  


7.  How  often  do  you  use  the  public  library?  

8.  What  magazines  do  you  read?  

Which  do  you  like  best?  

9.  What  school  activity  do  you  like  best?  To  what  school 

club  do  you  belong?  

10.  What  study  is  the  easiest  for  you?  What  part  inter- 

ests you  most?  '.  

11.  What  study  is  the  most  difficult  for  you?  What  part 

especially?   


12.  In  what  type  of  work  are  you  interested?    (Check  one  in  each 


pair) 

\  Outside  work 
(  Inside  work  . 


j  Dealing  with  people 
(  Dealing  with  things 


Skilled  manual  work 
Work  largely  mental 
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Section  IV.   Future  Plans 

1.  Are  you  planning  to  complete  Junior  High  School?  Senior 

High  School?  College?  

2.  What  institution  do  you  plan  to  enter  after  graduation  from  Senior 

High  School?  


3.  What  occupation  would  you  like  best  to  follow  as  a  vocation? 


a.  Why  do  you  give  this  work  as  your  first  choice? 


b.  What  are  two  or  three  of  the  most  important  duties  of  this 
occupation?   

c.  Have  you  ever  done  any  of  this  work?. .  .  .When?  

Where?  

d.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  work  done?  

e.  Have  you  talked  about  this  work  with  some  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  it?  

4.  What  is  your  second  choice  in  a  vocation?  Third 

choice?  

5.  What  vocation  have  your  parents  or  friends  suggested  which  they 

think  you  should  follow?  

6.  Have  you  talked  over  your  future  plans  with   one   of  your 

teachers?   

With  a  member  of  the  school  guidance  committee?  

With  your  principal?  

With  your  father  or  mother?  


Note :  It  is  probable  that  this  form  will  not  be  found  especially  applicable  to  grades  lower 
than  the  sixth.  A  modification  for  lower  grades  can  be  made,  setting  up  concrete  situations 
where  needed.    "What  would  you  do  if  ?" 
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3.    TEACHER'S  ESTIMATE 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


TEACHER'S  ESTIMATE 


Name  of  Pupil 
School  


Grade 


Division 


Address 


Age :  Yrs 


Date 


Mo 


Teacher 


Subject 


To  the  Teacher: 

Only  information  helpful  in  assisting  pupils  is  requested.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  information  to  be  passed 
on.    A  blank  space  means  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the 


1.  Attitude  toward:  (excellent,  good,  fair,  poor,  very  poor) 

a.  Class  room  instruction  

b.  Class  mates  

c.  Desirable  ideals  in  life  

d.  School  in  general  

2.  Diligence  and  perseverance 

3.  Marked  school  or  vocational  aptitudes 

4.  Have  you  met  either  parent  or  guardian? 

5.  Have  you  visited  the  home? 

6.  Attitude  of  parent  toward  the  school 

7.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  which  will  be  helpful  to  the 

teachers  in  working  with  this  pupil? 

8.  Have  you  information  of  a  confidential  character  for  the  coun- 


teacher. 


selor? 
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4.    HOME  VISIT  RECORD 

 SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

HOME  VISIT  RECORD 

Name  of  Pupil  Address  

School   Grade   Age  

Name  of  Father  living?  Mother  living?  

Other  Children: 

Last  grade 

Name  Age  Occupation         in  school 


Nationality  or  race  No.  rooms. . .  .Boarders:  (M)  (F)  

Comments  on:  Home  Neighborhood  

Education:  Father  Mother  Older  B.  &  S  

Ambitions  of  F  (  ),  M  (  ),  B  (  ),  S  (  ),  for  further  development  of 
pupil  in: 

Education  Character  Vocation  

Attitude  of  home  toward  school  

Pupil's  time  out  of  school:  Employment:  Kind  hours  

Home  reading  M.  pict.  per  week  Dane,  per  wk  

Other  recreation  Sleeping  hours  from  to  

Music:  kind  hrs.  practice  wk  Church  interests  

Conditions  for  study  hours  regularity  

Pupil's  attitude  toward:  Home  School  

Habits  that  should  be:  corrected  encouraged....'  

Name  of  visitor  Date  of  visit  

(This  form  not  to  be  in  evidence  during  visit) 
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5.    COUNSELOR'S  RECORD 

 SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

COUNSELOR'S  RECORD 

Phone  

Name    Date  

Parent  Address   

Age  Date  of  birth  Place  of  birth  

Religion  Race  or  nationality  


Date  Objectives 

Approx 

mate 

Educational 

Vocational 

Height 

Weight 

CONFERENCE  RECORD 

INTELLIGENCE  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  RECORD 


Date 

Test  used 

Chron. 
age 

Score  on 
age  scale 

Score  on 
grade  scale 

Index  of  perform- 
ance level 

I.Q., 

A.Q., 

Percentile 
Rank,  etc. 

.  

EMPLOYMENT  RECORD 


Firm 

Address 

Position 

Date 
sent 

Result 

Weekly 
wage 

Date 
left 

Reason  for 
leaving 

Note:  This  form  may  be  used  as  a  single  sheet,  or  as  two  sides  of  a  5"  x  8"  card. 
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SECTION  B— GUIDANCE  MATERIAL  FROM  VARIOUS 


CITIES  * 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Willis  A.  Sutton,  Superintendent 
Harold  H.  Bixler 
Director  of  Guidance  and  Research 


Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Standardized  Tests  in  the  Atlanta  Schools 

2.  High  School  Journal — Guidance  Notes 

3.  Posters 

20  different  letter  size  posters  for  use  on  school  bulletin  boards 


1.  Employer's  order 

2.  Employer's  requisition 

3.  Introduction  card  (2  cards) 

4.  Request  for  interview 

5.  Personal  record  and  teacher's  rating  of  abilities 

6.  Counselor's  interview  card 

7.  Employer's  report 


David  E.  Weglein,  Superintendent 
Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
John  L.  Stenquist,  Director  of  Research  and  Statistics 
Leona  C.  Buchwald,  Supervisor,  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  A  Study  of  the  Vocational  Interests  and  Aptitudes  of  1897  First 

Term  Junior  High  School  Students 

2.  Plotting  Graphic  Distribution  Charts  with  a  Typewriter 

3.  Description  of  Baltimore  Packet  Record  System 

4.  Program  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  in  Secondary 

Schools 

5.  Junior  High  School  Booklet  "Yours  To  Choose" 

6.  Opportunities  for  Training  in  Senior  High  and  Vocational  Schools 

7.  Pageant  of  Workers 

8.  An  Interesting  Investment 

Occupational  Studies  (Your  Future  series) 

1 .  Nurse 

2.  Telephone  Operator 


Forms 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


rger  of  these  cities,  see  Children's  Bureau  Publica- 
ion  A),  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 


Cincinnati  Atlanta 
Seattle  Providence 
Rochester  Oakland 
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Posters 

1.  Qualities  for  Success 

2.  Why  Stop? 

3.  Let  Success  be  your  Goal 

Forms 

1.  Master  file  of  graphic  distribution  charts 

2.  Baltimore  packet  record  system — Pupil's  school  history 

a.  Envelope 

b.  Pupil's  school  record  card 

c.  Medical  card 

d.  Mental  test  card 

e.  Vocational  guidance  card — J.  H.  S. 

f.  Social  information  card 

g.  Try-out  information  card 

h.  Vocational  guidance  card — S.  H.  S.  1 

i.  Vocational  guidance  card — S.  H.  S.  2 
j.    Elimination  card 

3.  Baltimore  age  calculator 

4.  Teacher's  class  analysis  chart 

Letters 

1.  Letter  to  parents  of  7A  children — 1 

2.  Letter  to  parents  of  7A  children — 2 

3.  Letter  to  parents  of  junior  high  school  non-returns 

4.  Follow-up  letter  to  employers 

5.  Follow-up  post-card  graduates — 1 

6.  Follow-up  post-card  graduates — 2 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

H.  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent 
Virgil  E.  Dickson,  Director 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Guidance 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.    The  Use  of  Mental  Tests  in  School  Administration 
Forms 

1.  Progress  report  (monthly  report  card) 

2.  Unsatisfactory  work  report 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS* 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Superintendent 

Susan  J.  Ginn,  Director 
Department  of  Vocational  Guidance 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Bibliography  of  Vocational  Guidance 

2.  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Organization  and  Functions 

*  See  also  the  Boston  Number  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  October,  1924. 
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3.  A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Secondary  School 

4.  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance — Announcement 

Forms 

1.  Personal  record — high  school 

2.  Work  record 

3.  Personal  record  card — placement  bureau 

4.  Continuation  school  card 

5.  Personal  record  form — general 

6.  Firm  card 

7.  Continuation  school  office  record 

8.  Inquiry  blank 

9.  Placement  bureau  announcement  card 

10.  Application  from  employer 

11.  Introduction  card 

12.  One  year  follow-up  card 

13.  Five  year  follow-up  card 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

William  McAndrew,  Superintendent 

Anne  S.  Davis 
Director  of  Vocational  Guidance 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Vocational  Guidance  News  and  Periodical  Review  (monthly') 

2.  A  Chance  for  Every  Child 

3.  Futures 

4.  You  and  College  Training 

5.  After  High  School 

6.  Reference  Book  List 

7.  Information  for  the  Prospective  College  Student 


"Do 

you  want  to  be?"  series 

8. 

Architect 

9. 

Business  Executive 

10. 

Draftsman 

11. 

Agriculturist 

12. 

Employment  Manager 

13. 

Accountant 

14. 

Civil  Service 

15. 

Contractor 

16. 

Advertising 

17. 

Dentist 

18. 

Chemist 

19. 

Engineer 

20. 

Foreign  Service 

21. 

Nurse 

22. 

Librarian 

23. 

Lawyer 

24. 

Pharmacist 

25. 

Journalist 
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26.  Industrial  Artist 

27.  Doctor 

28.  Salesman 

29.  Private  Secretary 

30.  Social  Work 

31.  Domestic  Science 

32.  Teaching 

Forms 

1.  After  School,  What? 

2.  Vocational  analysis  questionnaire 

3.  Personal  record  card 

4.  Vocational  Guidance  Record 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent 

M.  Edith  Campbell 
Director  of  Vocational  Bureau 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets — General 

1.  Manual  of  Instruction  (for  use  in  guidance  records) 

2.  The  Vocation  Bureau 

3.  High  School  Courses  of  Study 

4.  Opportunities  for  Training  Offered  by  the  Department 

tional  Education 

5.  Do  You  Want  to  Learn  a  Trade? 

6.  The  Sewing  Trade  School 

7.  Study  of  Occupations 

Occupational  Studies 

1.  A  study  of  the  Vocational  Interests  of  Children 

2.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Occupations 

3.  The  Shoe  Industry  in  Cincinnati 

4.  The  Metal  Industries  in  Cincinnati 

5.  The  Garment  Industries  in  Cincinnati 

Poster 

Good  Health  Makes  a  Good  Worker 

Forms 

1.  Application  for  placement 

2.  Application  from  employer 

3.  Introduction  card 

4.  Instruction  card  for  young  people  referred  to  positions 

5.  Psychological  laboratory  record 
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CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

R.  G.  Jones,  Superintendent 

Pamphlets 

1.  Program  of  Studies  and  Curriculum  Organization 

2.  Give  Yourself  a  Fair  Start 

3.  Social  Guidance  in  Cleveland  High  Schools  (Published  by  Cleve- 

land Teachers'  Federation,  News  Building,  60c.) 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Albert  B.  Meredith,  Commissioner 

Pamphlet 

Suggestions  for  a  Program  in  Educational  Guidance  for  Second- 
ary Schools 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

J.  W.  Studebaker,  Superintendent 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Studies  offered  in  Des  Moines  High  Schools 

2.  Educational  Guidance 

3.  Books  in  the  School  Library 

4.  Suggested  Courses  of  Study 

5.  Suggestions    for   Planning   High    School    Courses    for  College 

entrance 

6.  The  Curriculum  in  Des  Moines  High  Schools 
Forms 

1.  Personal  record  card 

2.  Questionnaire  for  parent 

3.  Self-analysis  form 

4.  Call  notice 

Letters 

1.    To  Parents  of  Boys  and  Girls  of  East  High 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Frank  Cody,  Superintendent 

E.  Lewis  Hayes 
Director  of  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Opportunities  and  Requirements  in  Local  Occupations 

2.  Occupations    of    Junior   Workers    in    Detroit    (University  of 

Michigan) 
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3.  The  Intermediate  School  in  Detroit 

4.  Program  for  Counselors'  Meetings 

Forms 

1.  Personal  record  summary 

2.  Factory  and  job  survey 

3.  Placement  requisition 

4.  Employer's  report 

5.  Employer's  requisition 

6.  Domestic  service  requisition 

7.  Application  for  employment 

ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

John  C.  Diehl,  Superintendent 
George  0.  Moore,  Chairman 
Central  Committee  on  Guidance 

C.  F.  Brockway,  Chairman 
General  School  Guidance  Council 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Sisters  Three  (How  to  study) 

2.  Stay  in  School 

3.  A  Brief  Review  of  a  Few  Occupations 

4.  Occupational  Analysis  Sheet 

5.  Erie  High  School  Guidance  Program 

6.  News  Letter  Bulletins  (East  and  Roosevelt) 

7.  Health 

8.  Citizenship 

9.  Individual  Information  Blank 

10.  Home  Room  Bulletins  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7) 

Forms 

1.  Personal  record 

2.  Progress  report 

3.  Student  rating  sheet 

4.  Rating  sheet  for  trade  course  applicants 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Clyde  H.  Garwood,  Superintendent 
C.  B.  Fager,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Central  Guidance  Committee 
Francis  G.  Wilson,  Chairman 

General  School  Guidance  Council 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Aladdin's  Lamp 

2.  Suggested  Courses  of  Study 
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3.  Your  Future — Are  you  Planning  or  Do  you  Trust  to  Luck? 

4.  Are  you  Drifting  into  a  Career? 

Forms 

1.  Personal  record 

2.  Senior  conference  record 

3.  Graduate  record 

4.  College  catalogues 

5.  Part-time  employment 

6.  Introduction  card 

7.  Report  of  employer 

8.  Cumulative  envelope  record 

9.  Pupil  self-analysis 

10.  Teacher's  estimate 

11.  Home  visit  record 

12.  Withdrawal  card 

13.  Conference  card 


HAZLETON,  PENNSYLVANIA 

A.  D.  Thomas,  Superintendent 
W.  A.  Herr,  Director 
Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  The  Hazleton  Guidance  Program  (Reports) 

2.  Guidance  Program  in  D.  A.  Harmon  Junior  High  School 

3.  Character  Traits 

Forms 

1.  Cumulative  envelope 

2.  Self-analysis  form 

3.  Pupil  information  form 

4.  Pupil  record  card 

5.  Pupil's  cumulative  test  record  card 

6.  Teacher's  estimate  of  pupil 

7.  Deficiency  memorandum 

8.  Conference  record  form 

9.  Pupil  employment  record 
10.  Pupil  report  card 

Posters 

1.  Which  Door 

2.  Steps  to  Success 

3.  Citizenship 

4.  It  pays  to  Have  an  Aim 

5.  Educate  Yourself 

6.  Doing  My  part  at  Home 
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JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

E.  0.  Marsh,  Superintendent 
C.  A.  Wardner,  Director  of 
Vocational  Education  and  Guidance 


Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Educational  Guidance  Self-analysis  Form 

2.  Instructions  to  Teachers 

3.  To  the  Mathematics  Teacher 

4.  To  the  English  Teacher 

5.  Letter  to  Parents 

6.  Making  Good  on  the  Job 

7.  Selling  Your  Service 

JOHNSTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Samuel  J.  Slawson,  Superintendent 

Forms 

1.  Guidance  record  card 

2.  Chronological  and  family  history 

3.  Continuous  education  record 

4.  Psychological  record 

5.  Vocational  record 

6.  Co-operation  record 

7.  Shop  records 

Prevocational 
Printing 
Machine  shop 
Mill  wood-work 
Mechanical  drawing 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

M.  C.  Lefler,  Superintendent 
Harriet  E.  Towne,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Child  Welfare  and  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Guidance 


Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  The  Junior  Citizen 

2.  Efficiency  Certificate  Requirements 

3.  Bulletins,  Civic  League  Field  Trips  and  Occupational  Studies 

7th,  8th,  9th  grade 


Forms 

1.  Report  of  achievements 

2.  Personal  record  card 
3:   Interview  card 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Superintendent 
Elizabeth  L.  Woods,  Director, 
Department  of  Psychology  and  Educational  Research 

Bulletins 

Educational  Research  Bulletins,  published  monthly 

Letters 

Progress  letter  to  parents 

Forms 

1.  Course  approval  form 

2.  Study  program  form 

3.  Report  to  principal 

4.  Report  to  Department  of  Psychology  and  Research 

5.  Character  rating  scale 

6.  Scholarship  form 

7.  Credential  card 

8.  Teacher's  judgment  blank 

9.  Report  on  maladjusted 

10.  Possible  failure 

11.  Entrant  information 

12.  Follow-up  record  * 

13.  Card  of  inquiry 

14.  Program  card 

15.  Self-analysis 

16.  Health 

17.  Life  interests 

18.  Personnel  card 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

William  F.  Webster,  Superintendent 
Occupational  Pamphlets 

1.  A  Stud}'  in  Occupations  for  Classes  in  Community  Life  Problem 

2.  Following  the  Blueprints 

3.  Harnessing  the  Lightning 

4.  In  Cold  Type 

5.  Kneading  the  Dough 

6.  A  Thousand  Needles 

7.  Hats,  Gowns  and  Wraps 

8.  The  Modern  Wash  Tub 

9.  In  Perfect  Taste 

10.  Men  of  Metal 

11.  A  Chance  for  Promotion 

12.  Half  Study  Half  Work 

13.  Workers  in  Wood 
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14.  Feeding  the  World 

15.  Over  the  Counter 

Pamphlets  Miscellaneous 

1.  Keeping  the  Children  Well 

2.  Personal  Account  Book 


NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

U.  G.  Wheeler,  Superintendent 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Material  on  Occupations 

2.  Tentative  Assignment  to  Grades  of  Occupations  to  be  Taught 

3.  Vocational  Guidance  record 

4.  Vocational  Playlet  (The  Stenographer) 

Forms 

1.    Vocational  guidance  record  card 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 

F.  H.  Beede,  Superintendent 

Forms 

1.  Personal  record  card 

2.  Introduction  card 

3.  Confidential  personal  record  from  school 

4.  Follow-up  postcard 

5.  Occupational  form 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 

Nicholas  Bauer,  Superintendent 

Emma  Pritchard  Cooley, 
Director  oj  Vocational  Guidance 

Bulletins,  Pamphlets,  Leaflets 

1.  Vocational  Guidance  News-Letter 

2.  How  to  Prepare  for  College  (girls) 

3.  How  to  Prepare  for  College  (boys) 

4.  Program  for  Vocational  Guidance 

5.  School  Attendance  Laws 

6.  Invest  in  High  School  Education 

7.  High  School  Scholarship  Association,  Inc. 

8.  Employees  Wanted 
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Occupational  Studies 

1.  Nursing  as  a  Profession 

2.  Specialty  Salesman  (The) 

3.  Retail  Salesman  " 

4.  Watch  Repairer  " 

5.  Proof  Reader  " 

6.  Radiotrician  " 

7.  Dental  Mechanic  " 

8.  Telephone  Operator  " 

Posters 

1.  Salesmanship 
Forms 

1.  Personal  study  of  high  school  pupil 

2.  Course  of  study  blank 

3.  Vocational  information  card 

4.  Girl's  employment  record 

5.  Boy's  employment  record 

6.  Employer's  order  blank 

7.  Introduction  card 

8.  Scholarship  application  card 

9.  Scholarship  case  record  (face  sheet) 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

William  J.  O'Shea,  Superintendent 
Morris  E.  Siegel,  Director  of  Continuation  and  Evening  Schoo 

Pamphlets  and  Bulletins 

Brooklyn  Continuation  School — I.    David  Cohen,  Principal 

1.  How  do  you  Spend  your  Leisure  Time? 

2.  How  Many  of  these  Questions  can  you  Answer? 

3.  Personality  Week 

4.  Sayings  of  Four  Men 

5.  The  Opportunity  News 

Forms 

1.  Vocational  service  record 

2.  Occupational  record 

3.  Progress  record 

» 

VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  FOR  JUNIORS 

122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 
Mary  H.  S.  Hayes,  Director 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  The  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors 

2.  Parents  (three  pamphlets) 
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3.  There  must  be  the  Right  Job  for  Us  in  This  Big  City  (annual 

reports) 

4.  Must  They  Leave  School  at  Fourteen? 
Forms 

1.  Individual  information  blank 

2.  Supplementary  interview  card 

3.  Follow-up  card 

4.  Rating  scale 

5.  Record  of  industrial  plant 

6.  Record  of  office 

7.  Employer's  order  card 

8.  Employment  registration  card 

9.  Employment  follow-up 

10.  Counselor's  personal  record  card 

11.  Employer's  order  card 

12.  Employer's  office  record  of  order 

13.  Employer's  notice  of  acceptance 

14.  Transfer  card  from  junior  high  school 

15.  Application  for  scholarships 

16.  Scholarship  summary  (letter  size,  indexed  folder) 

17.  Scholarship  application  receipt  notice 

18.  School  record  (for  scholarship  application) 

19.  Scholarship  account  record 

20.  Scholarship  pledge 

21.  School  attendance  record 

22.  District  employment  office  daily  report  blank 

23.  Employer's  order  daily  report  blank 

24.  School  counselor's  report 

Form  Letters 

1.  Letters  to  employers 

2.  Letters  to  pupils  and  parents 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Edwin  G.  Broome,  Superintendent 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  * 

1.  The  Public  High  Schools  of  Philadelphia 

2.  Barnwell  Bulletin  Vol.  2,  No.  7 —Vocational 

3.  Guidance  at  the  Central  High  School 

4.  Barnwell  Bulletin  Vol.  3,  No.  17 

5.  Barnwell  Bulletin  Vol.  4,  No.  21 

6.  Annual  Reports,  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education 

7.  The  Hosiery  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  5,  Ruth  J.  Woodruff 

8.  Labor  and  Industry,  Vol.  13,  No.  11 — Commonwealth  of  Penn- 

sylvania, November,  1926 

9.  Freshman  First  Aid,  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls 


*  See  also  the  Philadelphia  Number  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  November,  1925. 
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10.  Circular  of  Information — Employment  of  Minors 

11.  Handbook,  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls 

Forms 

1.  Personal  record  form 

2.  Follow-up  record — employer 

3.  Follow-up  record — office 

4.  Follow-up  record — student  (four  different  cards) 

5.  Employer's  service  needs 

6.  Personal  interview — introduction  and  result 

7.  Employer's  needs 

8.  Introduction  to  Junior  Employment  Service 

9.  Action  card 

10.  Self-analysis  form 

11.  School  attendance  advice 

12.  Census  card 

13.  Child's  application  for  employment 

14.  Child's  application  for  employment,  part-time  and  vacation 

15.  Registration  card 

16.  Field  report 

17.  Monthly  report — boys 

18.  Monthly  report — special  class,  boys 

PHILADELPHIA* 

Bureau  of  Occupations 
311  South  Juniper  St. 

Miss  Edith  Randolph  West,  Director 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Opportunities  for  Women  in  Financial  Institutions  in  Philadelphia 

2.  The  Woman  Physician 

3.  Advertising  as  a  Profession  for  Women 

4.  Charity  Organization  Work 

5.  The  Woman  Florist 

6.  Women  and  Craftsmanship 

7.  Department  Store  Education 

8.  The  Hospital  Dietitian 

9.  The  Woman  Laboratory  Worker 

10.  Insurance 

11.  Library  Work 

12.  The  Profession  of  Landscape  Architecture 

13.  The  Manufacturing  Clerk;  in  a  Publishing  House 

14.  Magazine  Work 

15.  Newspaper  Work 

16.  Secretarial  Work 


*  Material  out  of  print,  re-issue  projected. 
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17.  The  Selling  of  Stocks  and  Bonds 

18.  Statistical  Work  for  Women 

19.  Public  Health  Nursing 

20.  Probation  Work 

21.  Photography 

22.  School  Gardening 

23.  The  School  Dietitian 

24.  Medical  Social  Service 


PHILADELPHIA 

The  White-Williams  Foundation 
1421  Race  Street 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt,  Director 

Bulletins,  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  The  Hosiery  Industry 

2.  Five  Years'  Review 

3.  The  Purpose 

4.  Scholarships 

The  vocational  guidance  activities  of  this  foundation  have  been 
merged  into  those  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  indi- 
cated elsewhere. 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA* 

William  M.  Davidson,  Superintendent 
Frank  M.  Leavitt,  Associate  Superintendent 
Edward  Rynearson,  Director 
Department  of  Vocational  Guidance 

Bulletins,  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Your  Part  and  Our  Part  in  Placement 

2.  The  Cultural  Value  of  an  Education  (Fifth  Avenue  High  School) 

3.  Program  for  Vocational  Counselors'  Meetings 

4.  Hints  and  Helps  for  the  Successful  Worker 

5.  Vocational  Guidance  in  the  Social  Science  and  English  Classes 

6.  Correlation  of  Vocational  Objectives  with  Occupations  of  Fathers 

(Westinghouse  H.  S.) 

7.  Study  of  "Kind  of  Work  Desired"  by  1683  male  applicants  16-21 

years  of  age 

8.  Your  Future  (Ralston  Industrial  School) 

9.  Facing  the  Future 

10.  Outline  of  Courses  for  Pupils  Entering  the  Senior  High  School 

11.  After  School,  What? 

12.  The  High  School  Trade  Apprenticeship  Course 

13.  Explanation  of  Vocational  Guidance  Forms,  used  in  connection 

with  employment  certificates 

14.  Handbook  of  Information  (Latimer  Junior  High  School) 

*  See  also  the  Pittsburgh  Number  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  February,  1926 
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15.  Your  Future — Are  You  Planning? 

16.  Are  you  Planning? 


Stenography 
Librarian 

Physical  Instructor 
Printer 
Draftsman 
Engineer 


Pharmacist 


Medicine 

Chemist 

Lawyer 

Plumber 

Dentist 


17.    Occupational  Studies,  monograph  series  (25c  a  set  of  fourteen-* 


High  School  Forms 

1.  Poor  work  report 

2.  Impending  failure  report 

3.  Failure  report  form 

4.  Grade  tabulation  form 

5.  Weekly  placement  report  to  Central  Placement  Bureau 

6.  Vocational  information  card 

7.  Employment  information  card 

8.  Employer's  request  for  help 

9.  Introduction  card 

10.  Parents'  consent  (for  employment) 

11.  Report  of  employer 

12.  Personal  characteristics 

13.  Progress  card 

14.  Alumni  record  card 

15.  Request  for  conference 

16.  Report  at  time  of  leaving 

Central  Guidance  and  Placement  Office  Forms  (14 — 16  years) 

1.  Container  envelope  for  work  certificate  forms 

2.  Report  to  field  office  (confidential  school  report) 

3.  Direction  envelope — school  to  central  guidance  office 

4.  Personal  record  card 

5.  State  certification  forms 

6.  Employer's  order  record 

7.  Introduction  card 

8.  Direction  envelope — central  office  to  employer 

9.  School  enrollment  report 

10.  Attendance  officer's  report 

11.  Return  to  employer 

12.  Field  office  report  to  school  principal 

13.  Field  office  report  to  psychological  clinic 


Printer 
Draftsman 
Pattern  maker 
Sheet  metal  worker 
Machinist 

Structural  steel  worker 
Stationary  engineer 


Stenographer 

Sales  person 

Office  clerk 

Painter 

Baker 

Barber 

Messenger 
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Central  Junior  Guidance  and  Placement  Office  Forms  (above  16  years) 

1.  Intelligence  Test  Z 

2.  Personal  record  card 

3.  Employer's  record  card 

4.  Intelligence  and  achievement  record  card 

5.  Introduction  card 

6.  Introduction  card  with  postcard  return 

7.  Follow-up 


Letters  to  Pupils  and  Graduates 

1.  To  Graduates  and  Former  Students  (several  letters) 

2.  To  Night  School  Students 

3.  To  those  interested  in  the  Retail  Selling  Course 

4.  Announcement  of  placement  service  (several) 

5.  Lists  of  young  people  available  for  specific  positions  with  general 

qualifications  of  applicant  (sent  out  at  frequent  intervals) 


Letters  to  Parents 

1.  Notice  of  Poor  Work  (return  postcard) 

2.  Suggestions  for  Vacation  (cards  1  and  2) 

3.  The  Vacation  Problem  (card) 

4.  Is  Your  Child  Getting  Ready?  (card) 

5.  Assist  Your  Child  in  Selecting  Subjects  for  Next  Year  (card) 

6.  To  the  Patrons  of  the  Public  Schools  (card) 

7.  Requirements  for  A,  B,  C  marks  in  Pittsburgh  High  Schools 

8.  To  Parents  of  7A  Pupils 

9.  Does  not  your  Child  Need  Guidance? 
10.  Parents  (i  and  2) 


Letters  Miscellaneous 

To  Social  Workers 


Forms — Miscellaneous 

1.  Coaching  assignment  card 

2.  Coaching  room  information  sheet 

3.  Monthly  telegram  report  form  on  employment  to  U.  S.  Employ- 

ment Service 

Charts  and  Diagrams 

1.  Occupations  in  which  young  men  are  placed  by  the  employment 

service 

2.  Occupations  in  which  young  women  are  placed  by  the  employment 

service 

3.  Percentile  rank  of  pupils  entering  Fifth  Avenue  High  School 

4.  Employment  in  the  United  States  and  in  Pittsburgh 
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PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 

I.  0.  Winslow,  Superintendent 
R.  D.  Allen,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Providence  Personnel  Charts  (forms  1,  2,  3,  4,  5) 

2.  The  High  School  Scholarship  Fund 

3.  Teacher's  Manual  for  Study  of  Occupations 

4.  Teacher's  Manual  for  Case  Method 

5.  Providence  Public  School  Bulletin 

Posters 

1.    Educat:onal  Opportunities  (series  of) 
Forms 

1.  Personnel  card — General 

2.  Personnel  card — 6  B 

3.  Principal's  record  card 

4.  Class  personnel  chart 

5.  Laboratory  test  card 

6.  Educational  inventory  tests  (files  of) 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

W.  G.  Bate,  Superintendent 
G.  H.  Nicholas,  Vocational  Director 
E.  Annie  Wilson,  In  Charge  of  Advisors'  Counseling, 
and  courses  in  vocational  information 

Pamphlets 

Studies  in  Vocational  Information 

Letters  and  Leaflets 

1.  To  Employers  of  Juniors 

2.  To  Principals,  Advisors,  and  Teachers  of  Vocational  Information 

3.  Blotter  Announcements 

4.  Postal  Card  Reminders  to  Employers 

5.  Securing  School  Prospects  (Junior  workers) 

Forms 

1.  Vocational  course  assignment  sheet 

2.  Personal  record  card 

3.  Registration  and  directory  card 

4.  Home  report  of  teacher  advisor 

5.  Employer's  part-time  release 

6.  Report  on  failing  pupils  and  analysis  of  failures 
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ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

H.  S.  Weet,  Superintendent 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  A  Tentative  Course  in  Guidance 

2.  Placement  Plan 

3.  Washington  Junior  High  School  Library 

4.  Outline  of  Guidance 

5.  Trade  Courses 

6.  Clubs 

7.  Occupational  Studies 

Nursing 

Hair  Dressing 

Dental  Hygiene 

Candy  Making 

The  Clothing  Industry 

Secretarial  Work 

Banking 

Paper  Box  Making 
The  Architect 
Engineering 

8.  Humane  Week  Projects 

9.  Six  English  Projects 

10.  Faculty  Meeting  Program 

11.  Practical  Books  for  Boys 

Forms 

1.  Personal  record  transfer  for  State  Employment  Bureau 

2.  Individual  information  blank 

3.  Hand  work  record 

4.  Home  room  teacher's  record 

5.  Parent's  record 

6.  Home  visit  card 

7.  Vocational  counselor's  report 

8.  Guidance  class  report 

Charts 

1.    The  Printing  Industry 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

T.  R.  Cole,  Superintendent 

S.  E.  Fleming,  Associate  Superintendent 
In  Charge  of  Guidance 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Lists  of  Advised  Subjects  for  Various  Vocations  with  Vocational 

Information  Bibliography 

2.  Topics  and  Exercises  Suggested  for  Vocational  Guidance 

3.  Vocational  Guidance  News  Letters  (Bi-weekly) 

4.  Analysis  of  Work  and  Organization  of  the  Vocational  Department 

of  the  Seattle  Public  Schools 
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5.  Information  relative  to  the  Activities  of  the  Vocational  Department 

6.  Suggestions  to  Speakers  on  Vocations 

7.  Suggestions   for   the   Preparation   of   Information   relative  to 

Vocations 

8.  Suggestions  to  High  School  Teachers 

9.  To  Vocational  Guidance  Assistants 

10.  Suggestions   for  the   Guidance   of   Committees   on  Vocational 

Information 

11.  Follow-up  Study  of  Elementary  School  Graduates 

Occupational  Studies 

1.  Banks 

2.  Importing  and  Exporting 

3.  Auto  and  Truck  Dealers 

a.  Shop  and  Service  Department 

b.  Sales  Department 

c.  Office  and  Stock  Room 

4.  Department  Store 

a.  Operating  Department 

b.  Shipping  and  Receiving  Departments 

c.  Tea  Room  Delicatessen  and  Lunch  Room 

5.  Overseas  Merchants 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 

W.  W.  Borden,  Superintendent 
Helen  Dernbach,  Director  oj  Guidance 

Pamphlets 

1.  Course  of  study  in  occupational  information 

2.  Bulletin  of  information 

3.  Examination  of  chemical  work 

4.  Analysis  of  A  B  C  marks 

Forms 

1.  Application  blank 

2.  Request  for  help 

3.  Election  blank 

4.  Personal  history  card 

5.  Cumulative  record  card 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

A.  J.  Stout,  Superintendent 
J.  F.  Kaho,  Vocational  Counselor 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Vocational  Self-analysis 

2.  Vocational  lectures  program 

Forms 

1.  Topeka  high  school  vocational  record 

2.  Boy's  vocational  record 
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3.  Girl's  employment  record 

4.  Survey  of  occupations 

5.  Employment  record,  full-time 

6.  Employment  record,  part-time  . 

7.  Employer's  record 

8.  Character  and  personality  record 

9.  Vocational  card 

10.  Personal  record  card 

11.  Request  for  change  of  program 

12.  Selecting  of  permanent  adviser 

13.  Enrollment  card  for  outside  credit  in  music 

14.  Curriculum  selection  form 

15.  Enrollment  card  for  outside  Bible  study 

16.  Distribution  of  grades 

WEST  VIRGINIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

George  M.  Ford,  President 

Bulletin  (chapter  in) 

Program  of  Guidance  for  High  Schools,  High  School  Course  of  Study 

WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

H.  H.  Zeiser,  Superintendent 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

1.  Guidance  (for  teachers) 

2.  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  High  School 

3.  Occupational  Correlations  of  Courses  of  Study  (diagram) 

Forms 


1.    Student's  personal  record 
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SECTION  C— FIFTY  GUIDANCE  PROJECTS 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

These  projects  may  be  developed  as  part  of  a  district  guidance  pro- 
gram, assigned  to  various  schools  and  prepared  by  committees  of 
teachers.  If  a  guidance  program  for  the  district  is  not  under  way,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  guidance  program  for  the  entire  school,  a 
teacher  or  class  can  still  develop  one  or  more  of  the  suggested  projects 
and  use  them  in  mimeograph  or  hectograph  form.  These  projects  may 
also  be  used  profitably  as  topics  for  essays  and  home  room  discussion. 

2.  THE  PROJECTS 

a.    Informational  and  Inspirational  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets 

(1)  Do  You  Have  a  Plan? 
This  should  stress  the  importance  of  having  some  worthwhile 
plan  for  the  future,  based  on  worthy  ideals  in  character,  citi- 
zenship, and  vocation.  Emphasize  that  future  years  come  to 
us  one  clay  at  a  time  and  that  plans  for  the  future  are  likely 
to  be  idle  dreams  if  we  do  not  get  down  to  a  daily  program. 
The  pamphlet  can  suggest  a  plan  for  the  pupil  under  four 
such  headings  as: 

(a)  My  future: 

Yocation 
Home 

Place  in  the  community 

(b)  What  the  place  I  want  requires 

(Discussion  under  vocation,  home  and  community) 

(c)  The  course  in  school  I  need  to  take 

(d)  My  daily  program 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  program  is  a  personal  matter  with  young 
people,  and  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  come  to  the  teacher  pri- 
vately and  talk  over  the  details  that  are  involved. 


(2)  For  What  Am  I  Best  Suited? 
This  project  should  not  attempt  to  go  very  deeply  into  char- 
acter analysis,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  it  intro- 
duce the  commercialized  "character  analysis"  involving 
contour  of  face,  texture  of  skin,  etc.,  as  supposed  indexes  of 
character.  It  should,  however,  develop  an  inquiring  attitude, 
particularly  toward  the  duties  and  rewards  of  various  kinds 
of  work,  and  their  demands  along  such  fundamentals  as  per- 
sonal characteristics  and  training.  In  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion it  should  be  made  clear  that  while  some  occupations,  for 
example,  law  and  medicine,  can  be  attained  only  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  reaching  high  marks  in  school,  many  occupa- 
tions for  entrance  and  subsequent  success  depend  more  on 
interest  in  the  occupation,  pleasing  personality,  persistence 
and  hard  work,  than  upon  native  endowment  in  mentality. 
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(3)  Why  Am  I  Going  to  School? 

We  can  have  here  a  picture  of  the  world's  work  and  the  part 
that  various  people  play  in  it.  I  as  a  pupil  am  going  to  be 
one  of  those  to  "carry  on."  I  do  not  know  just  where  time 
will  find  me,  in  the  years  to  come.  I  do  not  know  yet  just 
what  I  am  best  fitted  to  do.  I  do  know,  though,  that  by 
getting  the  training  of  mind  and  hand  that  school  can  give 
me,  by  doing  fully  and  completely  the  work  of  each  day,  my 
future  will  safely  unfold,  and,  as  the  years  roll  on,  I  shall 
have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  part  I  am  playing,  or  of 
my  service  to  my  home  and  to  my  country. 

(4)  What  Do  I  Know  About  Myself?  . 

Do  I  know  how  strong  I  can  be  if  I  take  the  right  kind  of 
exercise,  and  have  good  eating  and  sleeping  habits?  Do  I 
know  how  keen  my  mind  will  become  if  I  learn  to  hold  my 
thoughts  to  what  I  am  doing?  Do  I  know  what  special  abili- 
ties I  have? 

If  I  have  a  clean  character,  or  make  it  clean,  and  apply  myself 
to  these  things,  do  I  know  how  far  I  can  advance  in  school 
and  in  an  occupation? 

(5)  My  Link  in  the  Chain 

I  am  one  link  in  a  chain  that  extends  back  into  the  earliest  be- 
ginnings of  time,  and  one  that  may  pass  on  through  me  to 
generations  to  come.  What  I  am,  what  I  am  enabled  to 
achieve  of  success  in  life,  is  clue  in  good  part  to  the  home  my 
parents  have  given  me  and  to  the  traditions  of  honesty  and 
purpose  handed  down  through  the  years  from  long  ago.  Will 
my  link  be  forged  true  and  strong?  Shall  I  pass  on  those 
traditions  of  right  and  clean  living? 

(6)  The  Matter  of  Health 

This  may  also  have  some  such  title  as  "Keeping  Fit"  and  should 
stress  the  necessity  for  having  right  health  habits— eating, 
sleeping,  work,  recreation,  and  physical  exercise. 

It  may  well  suggest  a  program  for  these. 

(7)  After  I  am  Through  School 

Presentation  of  life  situations  in  the  work-a-day  world,  and 
the  need  for  utilizing  to  the  most  the  opportunities  school 
affords.  It  can  start  with  the  oft-expressed  desire  of  children 
"If  I  were  only  through  school"  and  then  take  the  pupil  into 
later  years  in  the  life  of  the  same  person  and  "If  I  had  only 
stayed  in  school." 

(8)  Drifting 

Time  passes  on,  whether  we  work,  or  whether  we  idle.  We  that 
are  in  school  can  go  through  the  motions  of  life — can  do  just 
as  little  as  necessary  to  "get  by."  Many  of  us  are  doing  just 
that.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  go  ahead  under  our  own 
power — to  make  a  start  and  then  keep  going. 
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(9)  If  I  Would  Succeed 

Stress  such  fundamentals  as  moral  character,  honesty,  smiling 
face,  getting  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view,  neatness  of  ap- 
pearance, concentration,  enthusiasm,  imagination.  Emphasize 
especially  the  necessity  for  taking  stock  of  ourselves,  and  of 
conditions  ahead  as  far  as  we  can  see,  marking  out  a  personal 
program  or  plan,  and  then — good  hard  work.  Get  the  pupil 
to  think  of  life  as  a  game,  with  grind  and  toil  and  failure  as 
hurdles  and  barriers  set  up  to  make  us  strong— set  up  for  our 
triumph  if  we  have  the  determination  to  "play  the  game." 

(10)  Studies  of  Success  and  Failure 

This  can  be  a  brief  description  of  one  or  more  well  known  men 
or  women  who  have  achieved  real  success,  and  other  instances 
of  young  people  who  have  started  out  under  much  more  favor- 
able circumstances  and  amounted  to  very  little.  In  using 
illustrations  of  successful  men  and  women  it  is  well  to  have 
as  examples  people  who  have  been  successful  in  their  homes, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  commonly  used  terms  of  money,  position, 
public  service,  etc. 

(11)  A  Word  from  a  Graduate 

This  can  be  in  two  parts,  one  from  a  man  and  the  other  from  a 
woman. 

This  pictures  the  world  as  these  graduates  used  to  see  it  in 
school  days,  and  then  as  they  see  it  now.  They  picture  the 
things  that  count  in  the  business  world;  honesty,  energy, 
vigor,  enthusiasm,  a  cheerful  smile,  fair  play,  and  "studying 
the  job." 

(12)  Am  I  at  the  Top  or  Underneath? 

Do  I  go  from  day  to  day  buried  under  work  that  just  a  little 
more  planning;  and  a  very  little  more  effort  would  enable  me 
to  master?  Have  I  tried  making  a  "drive"  on  all  my  school 
work,  especially  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  term,  and  then 
seen  how  easily  things  seemed  to  come?  That  "at  the  top" 
feeling  is  worth  working  for. 

(13)  The  History  of  My  Desk  at  School 

This  may  be  a  little  sketch  of  several  boys  and  girls  who  have 
sat  at  that  desk— the  way  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
books  that  desk  has  held,  and  the  things  they  have  done  in 
the  life  that  has  followed.  Some  of  them  have  wasted  their 
time  away  in  shop  or  office  just  as  they  did  at  that  desk. 
Others  have  concentrated  upon  their  vocations,  as  they  did 
upon  their  school  work.  These  boys  and  girls  looked  much 
alike,  their  marks  in  school  were  often  close  together,  yet 
what  a  difference  has  come  about  as  the  years  pass  on.  The 
determination  to  stick  to  it  of  some  slower  scholar  has  carried 
him — or  her — into  the  enviable  successes  in  life.  Some  who 
"got  by"  in  school,  perhaps  very  easily,  have  failed  in  achiev- 
ing success  later  in  the  world's  work. 
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(14)  Is  the  Line  Busy? 

How  much  of  what  the  teacher  is  saying  to  me  gets  inside  my 
mind,  or  if  it  is  heard,  how  much  of  it  is  crowded  by  thoughts 
of  baseball.  Billy  or  Susie  in  the  seat  yonder,  the  coming  party, 
or  the  movies?  The  importance  of  attention  and  concentration 
should  be  stressed. 

(15)  What  My  School  Offers 

This  project  need  not  be  limited  to  the  courses  of  study,  shops, 
and  various  activities,  but  can  as  well  present  school  as  a 
gateway  to  larger  things  beyond.  Vocational  possibilities  as 
a  result  of  this  instruction  can  be  overdone,  as  in  advertise- 
ment of  schools  privately  conducted  for  profit.  Future  voca- 
tions, however,  should  be  mentioned. 

(16)  Courses  of  Study  in  the  ■  Schools 

This  consists  of  one  or  more  pamphlets  or  leaflets  indicating 
courses  and  subjects  available.  Included  may  be  a  statement 
indicating  the  range  of  vocational  objectives  for  which  each 
course  is  intended. 

(17)  Collegiate  Catalogs  and  Displays 

This  project  involves  the  collection  of  college  catalogs  and  in- 
teresting exhibit  material  from  various  institutions,  arrange- 
ment of  shelf,  wall,  and  table  displays,  and  the  preparation 
of  a  leaflet  or  sheet  listing  available  material. 

(18)  Information  for  the  Prospective  College  Student 

This  should  inform  pupils  and  parents,  first  as  regards  objectives 
to  be  obtained  through  collegiate  or  other  education,  and  sec- 
ond, as  to  what  various  institutions  require  and  offer.  A  little 
map  showing  location  of  nearby  institutions  will  be  helpful. 
(See  Chicago  pamphlet  with  this  title.) 

(19)  Ask  Your  Teacher 

This  project  can  present  the  desire  of  teachers  to  be  of  personal 
service  to  pupils,  and  should  be  followed  up  in  the  class-room 
by  a  suitable  talk  to  pupils.  This  project  should  help  to  bring 
about  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  pupil  needs  and  should  tie  in 
very  nicely  through  the  teacher  to  the  guidance  committee  and 
its  chairman. 

(20)  Getting  the  Best  of  My  Studies 

Are  you  letting  your  school  work  get  the  best  of  you  or  are  you 
taking  up  each  task  that  comes  in  the  day's  work  and  finishing 
it  successfully  and  completely? 

(21)  How  to  Study 

This  can  be  one  of  the  most  useful  projects  developed.  It  should 
contain  practical  suggestions,  with  just  enough  theory  to  de- 
velop the  why  of  each  point  stressed.  It  can  be  dramatized 
as  well  as  presented  in  leaflet  or  pamphlet  form  for  parents 
and  pupils. 
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(22)  Co-operation  with  Semi-religious,  Philanthropic,  and  Chari- 

table Organizations 
This  project  involves  visits  to  officers  of  these  agencies,  to  find 
out  two  things:  first,  what  they  can  do  for  our  pupils,  and 
second,  what  we  in  the  schools  can  do  to  help  them  in  their 
work  for  young  people  of  the  community.  This  project  should 
be  undertaken  by  teachers  and  schools  co-operatively. 

(23)  Co-operation  with  Civic  and  Neighborhood  Organizations 
This  project  includes  visits  to  officers  of  these  organizations  to 

learn:  First,  what  they  can  do  for  our  pupils,  and  second, 
what  we  can  do  for  them.  This  comes  in  very  appropriately 
as  part  of  an  organized  guidance  program,  and  should  be  car- 
ried out  co-operatively  among  various  schools. 

(24)  Co-operation  with  Organizations  Representing  Occupational 

Interests 

In  this  project  we  have  visits  to  officers  of  these  organizations 
to  find  out  two  things:  First,  what  they  can  do  for  our  pupils; 
and  second,  what  the  schools  can  do  to  help  young  people  or 
others  in  their  employ.  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  and  un- 
necessary inconvenience  to  people  interviewed,  this  project 
should  be  handled  as  part  of  an  organized  guidance  program, 
or  through  the  Superintendent's  office. 

(25)  The  Study  of  a  Sign  "Help  Wanted" 

This  little  sketch  can  tell  of  the  various  boys  and  girls  who  have 
applied  for  work  in  a  given  establishment.  It  can  describe 
their  dress,  manners,  the  way  they  conducted  themselves  dur- 
ing the  first  interview,  their  success  or  failure  in  obtaining 
the  position,  and  in  the  employment  that  followed  if  they  were 
accepted. 

(26)  Vocational  Opportunities  In  —  

This  project  involves  the  development  of  sheets  or  pamphlets 
indicating  the  range  of  occupations  represented  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  opportunities  presented.  Local  business  men's 
associations,  or  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  usually  very 
glad  to  co-operate  in  the  development  of  such  a  project  for 
the  schools. 

(27)  From  the  Employer's  Point  of  View 

This  may  present  the  matter  of  personal  characteristics  and 
school  training  as  the  employer  sees  them.  The  project  can 
cover  various  occupational  fields,  and  can  be  developed  as 
the  result  of  personal  interviews  with  leading  business  men 
of  the  community. 

(28)  Program  for  Guidance  Week 

These  weeks  may  be  devoted  to  and  marked  by  any  one  of  the 
following:  Educational  Guidance,  Vocational  Guidance,  Find 
Yourself,  Father  and  Son,  Mother  and  Daughter,  Health, 
Thrift,  Music,  Art,  or  any  of  a  number  of  topics  looking  to  a 
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keener  interest  in  various  fields  of  importance  to  young 
people. 

Assembly  programs,  including  addresses  by  well  known  speak- 
ers, out-of-door  experiences,  including  street  parades,  class- 
room programs,  articles  in  newspapers  and  school  publica- 
tions, school  bulletin  board  and  other  displays,  and  visits  of 
parents  to  the  schools — all  have  been  used  in  calling  attention 
in  a  very  definite  way  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  in  various 
fields.  It  is  well,  however,  to  arrange  for  a  guidance  week  at 
a  time  of  the  year  not  too  crowded  with  other  "weeks." 

(29)  Guidance  Literature  in  Schools  and  Libraries 

This  project  may  be  classified  under  inspirational  literature, 
vocations,  avocations,  recreation,  health,  civic  activities,  art, 
literature,  music  and  drama,  and  other  objectives  of  educa- 
tion (see  Cardinal  Principles,  Bulletin  35,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education),  and  should  state  where  references  may  be  found. 
All  good  literature  has  some  guidance  value.  That  selected 
for  this  list  should  have  as  much  as  possible  of  personal  appeal 
and  application  to  pupils. 

(30)  School  Preparation  for  Specific  Vocations 

This  will  be  a  sheet  or  pamphlet  indicating  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  best  courses  to  take  in  high  school  in  preparation  for  spe- 
cific vocations. 

b.    Letters  to  Pupils  and  Parents 

(1)  We  Welcome  You 

A  letter  to  pupils  sent  during  the  vacation  prior  to  entering  the 
school.  It  expresses  personal  interest  in  the  fact  that  the  pupil 
is  about  to  enter,  mentions  one  or  two  features  in  the  school 
likely  to  be  of  especial  interest,  and  extends  a  hearty  welcome. 

(2)  Helping  Your  Child  to  Succeed  in  School 

A  letter  or  card  suggesting  essential  points  in  the  preparation  of 
lessons,  proper  habits  of  eating  and  sleeping,  and  home  encour- 
agement in  successful  school  work.  A  printed  card  is  perhaps 
better  than  a  letter  for  general  distribution. 

(3)  Next  Year  in  School 

A  letter  or  card  to  parents  prior  to  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  careful  selection  of  the  courses 
to  be  pursued  during  the  next  year.  It  also  calls  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  conferences  with  teachers  and  counselors 
before  subjects  are  elected.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
develop  more  careful  selection  of  courses  than  ordinarily 
obtains. 

(4)  Your  Class  is  Soon  to  Graduate 

A  letter  to  seniors,  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  their 
best  effort  at  this  time,  and  the  desire  of  the  school  to  be  of 
assistance  to  them.  It  particularly  extends  an  invitation  for 
personal  conferences,  and  help  otherwise,  in  making  the  best 
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plans  possible  for  the  duties  to  be  undertaken  upon  the  close 
of  school. 

(5)  We  Wish  You  Success 

A  letter  to  students  on  leaving  school.  This  may  be  to  gradu- 
ates, or  to  students  dropping  out. 

(6)  Let  Us  Hear  From  You 

A  letter  to  students  after  they  have  left  school,  expressing  in- 
terest in  what  they  are  doing,  and  inviting  an  occasional  word 
on  progress,  either  by  letter  or  in  a  call  at  the  school.  A  blank 
form  may  be  enclosed  in  order  to  develop  information  of  value 
to  the  school. 

c.    Picture  Posters 

(1)  Success  or  Failure 

In  the  making  of  these  posters  care  should  be  used  not  to  depict 
any  kind  of  occupation  as  representing  failure.  Magazine  ad- 
vertisements in  the  interest  of  certain  courses  of  instruction 
cannot  be  used  without  much  care.  Children  in  high  school 
especially  are  too  apt  to  think  of  their  parents  as  failures, 
often  because  their  work  is  not  of  the  white  collar  type.  If 
any  one  motif  is  selected  in  presenting  success  and  failure  it 
might  well  be  the  home.  The  first  group  of  pictures  can  show 
joy  and  happiness,  the  children  in  school  and  making  the  most 
of  it.  Father  still  studying  his  job  and  forging  ahead— all 
helping  Mother  in  making  home  what  it  should  be.  Other 
pictures  can  show  the  reverse. 

(2)  Citizenship 

This  poster  can  give  various  pictures,  from  the  time  of  immi- 
grant entrance  or  childhood  citizenship  in  the  home,  to  the 
man  and  woman  in  conscientious  vocational  or  community 
service. 

(3)  Does  College  Pay? 

This  can  show  the  man  and  woman  in  some  professional  task 
or  other  position  of  responsibility,  with  the  central  idea  of  op- 
portunities for  far-reaching  service. 

(4)  Is  a  Trade  Worth  While? 

This  poster  can  show  two  young  men  starting  out  for  work.  The 
picture  can  show  these  two  later  in  a  plant,  one  a  laborer  and 
the  other  a  master  mechanic.  Between  the  two  pictures  can 
be  a  list  of  the  jobs  held  between  these  two  periods. 

(5)  Getting  an  Education 

A  picture  of  two  boys  or  girls  in  school  with  eyes  "glued"  to  the 
text-book— circles  above  each  can  present  pictures  of  their 
thoughts.  One  can  show  algebraic  equations,  the  other  the 
face  or  figure  of  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex,  a  baseball  game, 
motion  picture  scene,  etc. 
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(G)    I  Wonder  Why  Bill  Gets  Ahead 
This  poster  can  show  an  outline  of  Bill's  plan,  including: 

(1)  His  vocational  objectives 

(2)  The  courses  in  school  and  college  he  plana  to  take 

(3)  The  work  he  expects  to  do  to  help  pay  his  way  through 

school 

(4)  The  things  he  does  now  to  help  pay  his  way 

(5)  His  daily  program  of  work  and  recreation 

(7)  Which  Road  Will  You  Take? 

This  can  show  a  road  with  two  branches,  one  leading  to  a  hill 
with  various  steps  to  success,  indicating  hard  work,  study,  and 
training,  the  other  a  level  stretch  of  road,  or  slight  decline,  with 
an  abrupt  fall  or  dead  end  just  out  of  sight  of  the  traveler. 

(8)  Doing  My  Part  at  Home 

This  poster  can  show  the  boy  and  girl  at  various  tasks  in  helping 
at  home. 

(9)  Now — and  Later 

This  can  show  two  boys  or  two  girls  under  some  similar  condi- 
tions of  dress,  home,  etc.,  with  other  much  different  pictures 
of  the  two  fifteen  years  later.  In  the  intervening  space  each 
writes  a  letter  telling  of  his  method  of  life  in  the  years 
between. 

d.    Poster  Charts 

(1)  Does  Education  Pay? 

A  chart  showing  in  variously  colored  solid  and  broken  lines  the 
wages  earned  by  men  and  women  leaving  school,  from  the 
sixth  grade  to  college  graduation.  The  age  scale  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chart  may  extend  on  through  forty  years  (of  age) 
with  the  wage  curve  on  the  upward  slant  for  the  college 
trained. 

(2)  After  School,  What? 

This  poster  can  show  two  people  working  at  the  same  job.  One 
person  with  a  curve  showing  good  income,  has  qualifications 
for  it.  The  other  person  is  lacking  in  the  particular  qualities 
needed  and  has  a  poor  income.  Under  this  might  be  some 
such  caption  as  "consult  the  school  counselor  now." 

(3)  Which  Job  Paid? 

This  poster  can  show  the  earnings  of  two  positions,  one  with 
low  training  content  but  high  beginning  wage,  the  other  the 
reverse.  The  chart  can  show  the  wage  curve  for  a  period 
of  years. 

e.    Occupational  Studies 

Aside  from  the  value  of  these  studies  to  those  who  make  them, 
much  benefit  is  to  be  derived  through  having  data  on  local 
opportunities. 
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These  studies  should  cover  two  groups:  (1)  leading  occupations 
of  the  state  and  nation,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number 
employed,  and  opportunities  for  training  and  advancement; 
(2)  occupations  local  to  the  community. 

Especial  care  and  tact  must  be  exercised  in  presenting  facts 
about  local  industries.  It  is  obvious  that,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  many  occupations  use  young  people  in  positions  that 
do  not  offer  opportunities  for  advancement,  often  under  very 
poor  working  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  many  so-called 
"blind  alley"  jobs,  which  are  not  well  marked  steps  in  skilled 
trades  or  commercial  occupations,  often  serve  as  a  very  effec- 
tive approach  to  the  latter.  As  a  good  example,  let  us  take 
a  position  of  messenger  in  a  manufacturing  plant,  where  the 
boy  is  busy  all  the  time,  and  ranges  over  both  office  and  works. 
If  the  working  conditions  are  good;  if  the  worker  has  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  people  engaged  in  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tions; if  the  worker  meets  people  who  are  influential  in  the 
affairs  of  a  concern ;  a  pupil  who  must  of  necessity  leave  school 
can  find  an  opportunity  for  exploration  and  a  chance  to  get 
ahead. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  outlines  that  are  suggestive. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  outlines  already  prepared 
are  to  be  found  in  the  next  section  of  this  bulletin,  in  the  sixth 
and  ninth  grade  courses  of  study  in  vocational  civics,  and  in 
the  continuation  school  course  of  study. 

In  making  inquiries  from  an  employer  there  are  two  questions 
which  can  be  asked  that  will  get  under  the  generalities  which 
the  employer  often  tends  to  give:  (1)  What  are  the  duties  of 
the  position,  and  (2)  What  is  the  history  of  a  given  desk, 
machine  or  other  place  of  work  that  you  may  indicate?  What 
has  it  done  for  the  ones  employed  there?  Again  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consult  workers  in  an  occupation.  The  employer  will 
often  be  inclined  to  be  optimistic,  the  worker  a  little  the 
opposite.  These  statements  should  be  checked  by  visits  to  a 
number  of  different  industrial  or  commercial  enterprises  or 
professional  offices,  and  examination  of  occupational  litera- 
ture.   (See  Allen's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Occupations.) 

Various  studies  made  can  be  compared  by  pupils  and  much  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  overestimating  or  underestimating 
the  various  values  considered.  Adhere  as  far  as  possible  to 
statement  of  facts. 
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SECTION  D— SUGGESTIVE  OUTLINES  FOR  THE  STUDY 

OF  OCCUPATIONS 

1.  BRIEF  OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY  OF  A  GROUP  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

a.  Name  and  general  character  of  occupational  group 

b.  Places  visited  (name  of  firm,  address,  dates) 

c.  Other  sources  of  information 

d.  Important  occupations  in  group 

(1)  In  a  general  way,  what  the  worker  in  each  does — mental 
work,  manual  work 

(2)  Working  conditions — light,  ventilation,  sanitation,  hours 
of  labor 

(3)  What  the  occupation  offers  those  who  can  do  the  work 
well — in  opportunities  for  usefulness,  in  money 

(4)  What  the  occupation  requires  of  the  worker  in  personal 
characteristics,  general  education,  technical  knowledge, 
and  hand  skill:  to  enter  the  position;  to  hold  the  position; 
to  advance  to  higher  positions 

(5)  Summary  for  each  occupation,  and  for  group 

2.  BRIEF  OUTLINE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  A  SINGLE  OCCUPATION 

a.  Name  and  character  of  occupation 

b.  Places  visited  and  other  sources  of  information 

c.  What  the  worker  does 

d.  Conditions  under  which  work  is  done 

e.  What  the  occupation  requires  from  the  worker  in  personal  quali- 

ties, education  and  experience 

f.  What  the  occupation  offers  the  worker 

g.  Is  the  occupation  growing  or  on  the  decline? 

h.  Personal  application 

(1)  Does  this  field  call  for  all  the  mental  ability,  education, 
training,  experience  and  desirable  personal  qualities  I 
possess?   In  what  respects  am  I  lacking? 

(2)  What  is  the  best  preparation  for  this  vocation  in  school 
training  and  experience? 

3.  OUTLINE  FOR  DETAILED  STUDY  OF  A  SINGLE  OCCUPATION 

This  outline,  going  into  detail,  brings  up  points  that  each  student 
should  know  something  about  before  selecting  an  occupation  as 
a  life  work. 

a.  Name  of  Occupation 

b.  General  Introduction 

(1)  Plant  or  other  place  of  work  and  departments  visited, 
street  and  number,  location  and  names  of  persons  giving 
authority  for  visit 

(2)  General  character  of  business 

(3)  Nationality  or  other  preferences 
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(4)  Total  number  of  these  positions  in  plant,  store  or  other 
place  of  work 

(5)  Total  number  of  this  type  of  workers  in  community  or 
district,  state  and  United  States 

(6)  Is  the  occupation  growing  in  importance  or  declining? 

What  the  worker  does 

(1)  Duties  of  the  position 

(2)  Hand  and  machine  processes  and  physical  work  involved 

(a)  Hand  and  machine  processes  and  proportion  of  time 
devoted  to  each 

(b)  Predominating  postures 

(c)  Movements  of  the  whole  body,  arms,  hands,  fingers 
and  lower  limbs,  and  estimated  proportion  of  time 
devoted  to  each.  Positions  and  movements  requir- 
ing unusual  strength  or  endurance,  and  length  of  time 
sustained 

(3)  Mental  work 

(a)  Mathematical  and  other  computations 

(b)  Work  requiring  combination  of  technical  knowledge 
(along  lines  of  mathematics  and  science)  and  hand 
and  machine  skill.  Instruction  to  others,  supervisory 
and  administrative  duties 

Conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done 

(1)  Safety  and  health 

(a)  Machines,  acids,  gases  and  ventilation,  heat,  light, 
dust,  hot  metals,  collision;  other  dangers 

(b)  Medical  and  surgical  facilities  and  first  aid 

(c)  Hours  conducive  to  right  eating  and  sleeping  habits 

(d)  Locality  healthy — free  from  excess  particles  in  the 
air,  undue  dampness,  impure  water  supply,  animal  or 
other  decomposition 

(2)  Social  surroundings 

(a)  Welfare  activities — athletics,  clubs,  library,  restaur- 
ant, shop  benefit  and  other  association 

(b)  Personal  contacts — with  people  having  high  ideals 
and  clean  character. 

What  the  Occupation  requires  from  the  Worker 

(1)  Personal  Characteristics 
(a)  General  Intelligence 

Memory  for  things  seen,  heard  and  touched,  under- 
standing of  directions  given  by  others  verbally  or 
in  writing;  ability  to  distinguish  between  colors; 
mathematical  reasoning;  analysis  of  conditions, 
seeking  cause  and  effect,  with  relation  to  things 
and  people;  ability  to  meet  new  situations 
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(b)  Habits  in  work 

Industry,  thoroughness  and  dependableness;  original- 
ity, initiative  and  resourcefulness;  accuracy,  neat- 
ness and  expeditiousness  in  work  done;  courtesy, 
pleasing  countenance,  neatness  of  dress,  erect  car- 
riage, tact  and  poise  both  in  meeting  people  and 
in  working  with  them;  effectiveness  in  speech  and 
in  letter  writing 

(c)  Physical  qualities 

Height,  weight,  physical  strength,  ability  to  endure 
eye  strain,  excellent  hearing,  agility  and  quickness 
in  body  action,  hands,  fingers,  feet 
(3)  Education  and  training 

(a)  Sixth  grade  education 

(b)  Completion  of  junior  high  school 

(c)  Completion  of  senior  high  school 

(d)  Engineering  or  other  collegiate  or  professional  school 
education 

(e)  Training  in  special  subjects  that  may  be  obtained  in 
special  classes,  like  mechanical  drawing  and  trade 
mathematics  or  in  home  reading 

(f)  Training  that  is  readily  obtained  on  the  job — in  hand 
skill  and  machine  operation,  in  technical  knowledge 

What  the  occupation  offers  the  worker 

(1)  Favorable  working  conditions  and  stability  in  employ- 
ment, or  the  reverse 

(a)  Safety,  health  and  social  surroundings 

(b)  Financial  return 

(c)  Participation  in  the  management 

(d)  Continuity  of  employment — freedom  from  seasonal, 
periodic  or  other  periods  of  inactivity 

(e)  Work  during  the  clay  time,  no  night  shifts 

(f)  The  occupation  growing  in  importance  and  in  number 
of  workers  employed 

(g)  No  more  workers  being  attracted  to  the  field  than  it 
can  properly  absorb 

(2)  Promotion 

(a)  Opportunities  for  training  for  high  positions  through 
work  done 

(b)  Selections  for  promotion  how  made: — Qualities  in 
technical  skill  and  knowledge,  personal  qualities 
otherwise,  possession  of  capital,  favoritism  or  fam- 
ily relationships 

(c)  Lines  of  promotion — vertical  (dependent  on  promo- 
tion or  removal  of  person  next  higher)  or  oblique 
(not  dependent  on  promotion  or  removal  of  person 
in  next  position  above) 

(d)  Positions  in  these  lines  of  promotion,  in  their  order 
upward 

(e)  Range  of  occupational  contacts,  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving other  work  in  progress,  meeting  workers  in 
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same  or  other  lines,  meeting  administrators  who  may 
become  interested  in  what  workers  are  trying  to 
accomplish 

(f)  History  of  positions  investigated  as  indicated  by 
following: 

Time  this  position  was  held  by  consecutive  workers 

at  a  given  machine,  bench,  or  table 
Reasons  for  leaving 

Positions  which  worker  subsequently  occupied 

(3)  Opportunities  afforded  for  home  life,  recreation,  cultural 
growth  and  participation  in  community  activities 

(a)  Can  the  worker  be  at  home  with  his  family  each 
evening? 

(b)  Is  employment  required  on  Sunday? 

(c)  Is  there  a  vacation  period? 

(d)  Can  the  worker  live  near  enough  to  the  work  so  that 
he  can  have  two  meals  a  day  with  his  family?  Does 
the  worker  have  to  live  so  close  to  his  work  that  he 
cannot  get  away  from  it? 

(e)  Can  the  worker  be  where  there  are  good  library  facili- 
ties, where  he  can  attend  good  lectures,  and  attend 
worthwhile  productions  in  music  and  drama? 

(f)  Does  the  employment  permit  the  worker  to  take  any 
active  part  in  church  and  community  life? 

(4)  Conditioris  of  entrance  and  methods  of  obtaining  position 

(a)  Conditions  for  entrance — 

Education:  elementary  or  high  school,  industrial  or 
technical  school  or  classes,  collegiate  or  professional 
school 

Height  and  weight,  personal  appearance 
Experience 

Kind  and  duration  of  courses  best  chosen 

(b)  Applying  for  the  position 
Person  best  to  see 
Credentials  if  any  needed 

(5)  Conditions  making  for  promotion  after  position  has  been 
obtained 

(a)  Educational 

Courses  in  evening  school:  High  school,  collegiate, 

and  professional 
Correspondence  school,  and  books,  periodicals,  and 

trade  magazines  for  evening  study 

(b)  Conditions  on  the  job 

Work,  not  required,  that  will  bring  greatest  promo- 
tion dividends,  and  personal  qualities  that  will 
help  most 

Summary  as  to  service  rendered,  and  personal  application  of  occupa- 
tional study  to  pupil 

(1)  Does  the  worker  perform  a  useful  service  that  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  people  and  the  progress  of  our  times? 

(2)  Is  this  occupation  one  I  should  like  to  follow  as  a 
vocation? 
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(3)  Points  I  like  about  the  occupation  and  points  I  dislike, 
and  why? 

(4)  Does  work  done  call  for  all  the  mental  ability,  education, 
training,  experience,  and  desirable  personal  characteristics, 
I  possess?  What  ability  do  I  have  that  is  not  required? 
In  what  respects  am  I  lacking? 

(5)  What  preparation  that  I  lack,  in  school  training  and  ex- 
perience, would  help  me  most  in  getting  into  the  position 
and  succeeding  in  it? 
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PART  IV 

TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  GUIDANCE 
SECTION  A— SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHER  TRAINING 

1.  A  PROGRAM  OF  TEACHER  CONFERENCES 

It  is  important  that  all  teachers  have  the  guidance  viewpoint  as 
a  matter  of  service  and  professional  growth.  To  this  end  the 
guidance  conference  on  an  organized  basis  offers  a  practical 
aid.  The  program  detailed  in  the  following  section  provides 
a  view  of  the  field  of  guidance.  While  it  lacks  the  intensive- 
ness  of  a  university  course,  it  offers  the  advantage  of  reaching 
all  the  teachers  and  having  ideas  carried  over  into  action. 
Particularly  is  the  latter  true  if  a  school  counseling  service  is 
organized  and  the  conference  is  held  as  part  of  a  school  guid- 
ance program. 

2.  A  GENERAL  PRELIMINARY  COURSE  IN  GUIDANCE 

This  is  intended  as  an  inspirational  thirty  clock-hour  course, 
giving  a  point  of  view,  greater  interest  in  the  problem,  and 
desire  for  further  study  in  its  special  fields.  Such  a  course  is 
one  that  all  public  school  teachers  should  have,  whether  train- 
ing in  residence  or  studying  in  extension  classes.  The  fol- 
lowing topics,  with  suggested  development  and  references,  are 


presented: 

1. 

The  course  in  guidance  outlined 

2. 

The  place  of  guidance  in  education 

3. 

Activities  in  the  field  of  guidance 

4. 

Earlier  aspects  of  vocational  guidance 

5. 

The  beginning  of  the  child  labor  and  social  service 

movements 

6. 

The  guidance  movement  since  1908 

7. 

The  field  of  personal  analysis 

8. 

School  performance  as  a  guide  to  personal  analysis 

9. 

Intelligence  and  educational  tests 

10. 

Pupil  self-analysis,  the  home  visit,  and  the  conference 

as  agencies  in  pupil  analysis 

11. 

The  field  of  occupations 

12. 

The  organization  of  some  important  occupations 

13. 

The  occupation  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  worker 

14. 

Placement  and  follow-up 

15. 

The  course  in  occupations 

16. 

Avocational  and  recreational  guidance 

17. 

Guidance  in  health 

18. 

Moral  and  social  guidance 

19. 

The  home  visit  and  other  social  service 

20. 

The  appreciation  of  art,  literature,  music,  and  the 

drama 

21. 

The  field  of  curricular  guidance 

22. 

Selecting  courses  of  study 
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Methods  employed  in  curricular  guidance 

Essentials  in  a  community  guidance  program 

Counseling  the  boy  and  girl 

Guidance  through  subject  instruction 

The  social  studies  as  vehicles  for  guidance  through 

subject  instruction 

Guidance  through  English 

Guidance  through  other  subject  instruction 

Guidance  as  a  teacher  service  and  as  a  profession 


SUGGESTED   COURSES   HELPFUL   IN   PREPARATION  FOR 
THE  SPECIAL  FIELD  OF  COUNSELING 

a.  Physical  education 

Hygiene 
Health 

(Some  evidences  of  good  and  poor) 

b.  Psychology 

Child  psychology 
Psychology  of  adolescence 
Psychology  of  individual  differences 
Social  psychology 
Vocational  psychology 
Abnormal  psychology 

Intelligence  tests  and  educational  measurement; 
Statistical  methods 

c.  Sociology 

Social  case-work 
Heredity  and  eugenics 
Social  hygiene 

Dependency  and  delinquency 
Education  for  parenthood 

d.  Economics 

Occupations — comparative  study 

Occupations — field  work — methods  and  technique 

Industrial  and  commercial  organization  and  management 

Vocational  education 

Personnel  and  labor  problems 

Home  organization  and  management 

e.  Guidance 

Counseling  methods  and  technique 

School  articulations  in  educational,  vocational,  and  social 

guidance 
Field  articulations  and  surveys 
Organization  and  administration  of  guidance 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  PROGRAM 

Guidance  is  a  most  acceptable  subject  for  presentation  at  teach- 
ers' institutes.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  meet 
those  who  are  experienced  in  the  work,  and  to  get  from  them 
the  inspiration  and  the  point  of  view  they  have  to  offer.  There 
are  a  number  of  nationally  known  specialists  in  this  field  in 
Pennsylvania  who  have  a  message  for  teachers.  There  is  no 
subject  more  significant  than  this  pupil  emphasis  in  education. 
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SECTION  B— A  PROFESSIONAL  READING  AND  CONFER- 
ENCE PROGRAM  IN  GUIDANCE  FOR  TEACHERS 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONDUCT  OF  TEACHER  CONFER- 
ENCES ON  GUIDANCE 

a.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  these  conferences  is  threefold: 

(1)  To  develop  interest  in  the  guidance  of  boys  and  girls  as  a 
function  of  the  school,  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the 
teaching  staff. 

(2)  To  develop  a  guidance  point  of  view  in  handling  subject 
instruction. 

(3)  To  bring  about  a  close  co-operation  between  counselors  and 
the  teachers  in  daily  contact  with  all  the  children. 

These  conferences  are  a  necessary  part  in  the  development  of  a 
guidance  program  in  a  school. 

b.  The  Method 

The  so-called  conference  method  will  be  found  a  great  help  in 
conducting  these  teacher  meetings.  This  method  depends 
largely  upon  well  directed  discussion,  developed  through  pre- 
sentation of  cases  bearing  directly  upon  the  points  to  be 
brought  out,  and  upon  questions. 

The  limited  time  available  for  these  meetings  and  the  amount 
of  ground  to  be  covered,  however,  make  it  desirable  to  supple- 
ment each  of  these  conferences  with  typed  or  mimeographed 
material  for  consideration  prior  to  the  meeting.  A  few  refer- 
ences to  standard  texts  also  will  be  found  helpful. 

c.  Leadership 

The  principal  may  find  it  a  good  plan  to  have  these  meetings 
conducted  by  the  chairman  of  the  school  guidance  committee 
acting  as  conference  leader.  The  various  members  of  this 
committee  at  first  may  have  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
-discussion,  and  should  come  to  the  meetings  prepared  to  do 
so.  Teachers  not  on  the  committee,  however,  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  enter  into  the  discussion  and  members 
of  the  guidance  committee  would  do  well  to  foster  this  par- 
ticipation by  others,  even  to  the  extent  at  times  of  keeping 
slightly  in  the  background  themselves. 

d.  The  Program 

Time,  one  hour 

Note:  the  time  indicated  is  not  arbitrary,  and  is  given  merely 
to  suggest  a  possible  apportionment. 
(1)  Introductory  remarks. 

Conference  leader — 3  minutes 

(a)  Meeting  called  to  order 

(b)  Presentation  of  the  topic 

(c)  Introduction  of  speaker 
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The  address — 15  minutes 

(a)  Presentation  of  one  or  more  cases  in  speaker's  experi- 
ence, as  a  teacher,  appropriate  to  topic 

(b)  Analysis  of  case — personal  characteristics,  environ- 
ment, etc. 

(c)  What  was  done 

(d)  How  similar  cases  in  the  school  might  be  cared  for 
through  the  service  aimed  at  in  the  present  guidance 
program 

General  discussion  of  case  or  cases  introduced  and  points 
made  by  speaker — conference  leader  presiding,  with  the 
speaker  answering  questions 

Time  limit  not  important  if  cases  presented  by  speaker 
cover  topic — 10  minutes  moderate  estimate 
General  discussion — cases,  questions  and  opinions  presented 
by  teachers — 25  minutes 
Discussion  held  to  topic  by  leader 
Summary — by  leader — 7  minutes 
Meeting  adjourned 

e.    General  Suggestions  to  the  Leader  on  Conducting  the  Conference 

(1)  The  conference  method 

(a)  The  conference  method,  based  on  cases  and  questions 
carefully  selected,  is  designed  to  bring  members  of  a 
group  to  a  comprehension  of  certain  facts,  or  a  point  of 
view,  through  reference  to  their  own  experience  or  the 
concrete  experience  of  others. 

(b)  The  conference  method  is  particularly  valuable  in 
teacher  meetings  on  guidance  because  the  best  approach 
in  its  study  is  through  a  teacher's  own  experience. 
Guidance  deals  primarily  with  the  pupil  as  an  individ- 
ual in  his  relation  to  life.  There  is  therefore  almost  no 
limit  to  which  guidance  studies  may  go  in  the  analysis 
of  individuality  or  of  human  experience.  Personal  an- 
alysis, for  example,  can  carry  into  experimental  psy- 
chology and  a  labyrinth  of  terms  that  have  little  or  no 
meaning  to  the. average  teacher.  Occupational  analysis 
also  may  carry  into  so  many  types  of  situations  as  to  be 
difficult  to  understand  or  to  remember.  Consequently  a 
person  who  verbally  presents  the  various  aspects  of 
guidance  from  an  analytical  standpoint  often  fails  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  and  to  the  same  extent  fails  to 
interest  his  audience.  It  is  obvious  that  only  a  limited 
amount  of  analysis  may  be  covered  in  the  time  avail- 
able for  these  conferences,  and  to  properly  present  that 
minimum,  it  is  essential  that  cases  and  questions 
be  used. 

(c)  The  success  of  the  conference  depends  in  the  main  on 
two  things:  the  liveliness  of  the  discussion,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  discussion  is  kept  on  the  topic. 
Discussion  is  made  lively  in  the  main  by  bringing  up 
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questions  which  are  of  interest  to  teachers,  and  on  which 
there  is  a  variety  of  opinion.  The  questions  suggested 
in  this  material  (see  topic  discussions)  a*re  designed 
with  these  points  in  view. 

Keeping  the  discussion  on  the  topic,  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  the  conference  leader,  often  requires  both 
skill  and  diplomacy  and  is  essential  if  the  ground  is  to 
be  satisfactorily  covered.  For  this  reason  the  topic 
must  be  clearly  understood  and  kept  in  mind  by  the 
entire  group. 

(2)  Speakers 

(a)  These  may  be  teachers  or  others  in  the  school  system,  or 
may  come  from  outside  the  schools.  Members  of  guid- 
ance committees  should  be  encouraged  to  serve  as 
speakers.  School  nurses,  the  attendance  officer  or  di- 
rector, the  school  physician,  representative  business 
men,  and  others  may  be  invited,  providing  the  confer- 
ence feature  is  carried  out.  Otherwise  such  speakers 
may  perhaps  better  serve  in  general  assembly  programs 
of  the  whole  school. 

f.  Preparation  for  Conferences 

It  is  obvious  that  some  reading  on  the  subject  is  necessary  if  the 
conferences  are  to  be  conducted  with  any  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  accompanying  material  prepared  for  each  topic  is  a 
minimum,  and  should  be  read  carefully  by  each  teacher.  The 
supplementary  reading  suggested  should  be  made  as  available 
as  possible  and  copies  procured  early  enough  in  advance  of 
the  meeting,  so  that  all  teachers  may  have  opportunity  to 
obtain  references. 

The  material  here  prepared  for  teachers  should  be  distributed  a 
week  in  advance  of  the  conference.  Earlier  distribution  has 
the  advantage  of  giving  more  time  for  supplementary  reading. 

It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  organize  a  school  guidance  committee 
and  a  school  counseling  service,  even  on  an  entirely  volunteer 
basis,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  these  conferences.  These  con- 
ferences, however,  are  not  dependent  upon  the  organization 
of  a  school  guidance  program'  and,  where  there  is  no  great 
enthusiasm  shown  for  a  program  at  the  start,  may  be  made 
the  vehicle  for  arousing;  the  interest  necessary  to  organize 
school  counseling  and  other  guidance  features. 

g.  Suggestions  to  the  Leader  Concerning  the  First  Meeting 

In  this  first  conference  it  is  especially  important  that  the  meet- 
ing be  made  as  interesting  and  as  profitable  as  possible.  It 
must  be  carefully  planned  and  the  teachers  should  be  urged 
by  the  principal  to  give  the  sheets  handed  to  them  careful 
reading.  It  is  the  history  of  such  gatherings  that  some  of 
them  start  with  indefiniteness  and  lack  of  interest.  Others 
make  a  splendid  start  but  gradually  lag  in  later  meetings.  It 
is  important  to  have  a  good  start  and  to  maintain  interest. 
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It  is  especially  important  in  this  first  conference  that  the  teach- 
ers see  guidance  as  one  aspect  of  their  own  teaching. 

TOPIC  1 
THE  FIELD  OF  GUIDANCE 

Cases 

(1)  Joel  Blake  came  to  one  of  his  high  school  teachers  and  told 
him  he  was  quitting  school.  He  had  decided  he  wanted  to 
be  a  lawyer.  "I  am  going  to  find  a  job  as  an  office  boy  in  a 
law  office,  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  my  way  up." 

The  teacher  felt  that  the  boy  was  not  thinking  straight  on 
the  problem,  and  consulted  a  personal  friend  who  was  the 
head  of  a  large  law  firm.  The  lawyer  convinced  the  bov 
that  a  man  in  that  profession  today  must  have  as  well 
grounded  an  education  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain;  that  office 
boys  in  the  majority  of  the  law  offices  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  get  anywhere,  either  in  law  or  business,  except  as 
they  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on  in  school,  or  enter  some 
business  where  there  are  available  steps  between  office  boy 
and  member  of  the  firm.  The  bov  returned  to  school,  his 
course  was  changed  in  minor  details.  Later  he  went  to  col- 
lege and  law  school.  Would  it  have  been  better  for  Joel  to 
have  left  school  to  go  into  the  law  office  as  an  office  boy  for 
a  year  to  see  if  he  liked  law  work  before  spending  years  in 
preparing  for  the  profession? 

What  kinds  of  guidance  were  involved? 

(2)  Sad;e  Munn  came  to  school  one  day  with  her  cheeks  rather 
liberally  coated  with  rouge.  Thinking  that  the  whole  class 
might  profit  bv  a  criticism  of  this  practice,  the  teacher  called 
the  girl  ud  to  her  desk  and  had  her  turn  around  and  face  the 
class.  The  teacher  then  made  a  few  remarks,  and  told  the 
class  what  she  thought  of  a  ffirl  who  would  paint  her  face 
that  way.  There  was  much  laughter  bv  the  class,  and  the 
teacher  considered  the  lesson  learned  had  been  of  more  value 
than  one  they  might  have  learned  out  of  books. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it,  however,  was  that  Sadie  obtained 
a  job  the  next  day  in  a  store  downtown,  and  her  employment 
certificate  a  day  or  two  later. 

What  kind  of  guidance  was  intended? 

Is  it  a  good  plan  sometimes  to  handle  a  case  before  the  class? 
How  would  you  have  given  this  guidance? 

Introductory  Remarks 

It  has  been  said  that  vocational  guidance  is  concerned  with  help- 
ing individuals  choose,  prepare  for,  enter  upon,  and  make 
progress  in  occupations.  Now  the  vocation  is  just  one  of  the 
objectives  of  education.  Health,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  worthy 
home  membership,  citizenship,  character,  the  appreciation  of 
art,  literature,  music,  and  drama  are  others,  and  still  more  may 
be  added.   Guidance  is  concerned  with  all  these  objectives. 
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When  we  hear  the  word  "guidance"  we  commonly  think  of  the 
counseling  that  an  experienced  person  gives  to  one  who  is  less 
experienced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  self  guidance,  or  the  ability 
to  meet  new  situations — social  situations — vocational  situ- 
ations— is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  skilled  counselor. 

There  are  several  guide-posts  in  moving  from  one  situation — 
vocational,  social,  etc. — to  the  next.  Our  own  experience,  the 
experience  of  others,  our  inclinations  toward  the  thing  that  we 
feel  to  be  the  easiest  and  happiest,  are  some  of  these.  Self 
guidance  in  a  child  is  in  major  part  a  matter  of  inclinations, 
largely  emotional,  and  not  very  reliable.  Counseling  seeks  to 
mark  out  the  most  desirable  and  appropriate  objectives  in 
life,  to  impart  the  experience  of  others,  and  to  set  up  in  the 
individual  a  self  guidance  based  upon  a  constantly  growing 
fund  of  personal  experience. 

Subject  instruction  has  guidance  value.  The  amount  of  guidance 
depends  in  part  on  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  subject  is  motivated.  The  social  studies  have  a 
high  content  of  guidance.  Mathematics,  which  is  often  con- 
fined to  fundamental  principles  and  processes,  can  be  enriched 
through  proper  motivation. 

From  a  guidance  point  of  view  the  school  program  comprises 
the  following: 

(1)  Class  instruction 

Extent  of  guidance  depending  upon  nature  of  subject  and 
its  application. 

(2)  School  activities 

Rich  in  guidance  if  properly  conducted. 

(3)  School  counseling 

Degree  of  guidance  value  depends  in  part  upon  the  training 
and  experience  of  the  counselor,  knowledge  of  various  fac- 
tors concerned,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  followed  up. 

In  the  years  past,  subject  instruction  was  the  only  channel 
through  which  school  education  could  be  achieved.  Where 
there  were  small  classes  with  a  socially  minded  teacher,  there 
was  included  more  or  less  personal  counseling  and  a  helpful 
personal  relationship  between  pupil  and  teacher.  As  the  so- 
cialization of  our  schools  has  advanced  we  have  found  the 
need  for  adding  to  subject  instruction  a  program  of  school 
activities,  and  a  systematic  program  of  pupil  analysis  and 
counseling. 

It  is  necessary  that  there  be  an  organized  guidance  program, 
particularly  in  secondary  schools,  in  order  that  counseling 
may  reach  all  the  pupils  and  not  be  left  to  chance.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  where  there  is  a  departmental  plan  of  subject 
instruction,  with  each  teacher  meeting  many  pupils.  A  coun- 
seling service  is  a  great  help,  and  there  is  special  work  in 
curricular  counseling,  vocational  counseling,  and  some  other 
phases  of  guidance  for  which  the  class-room  teacher  may  not 
have  sufficient  training  or  opportunity. 
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Suggested  Readings  and  Comment 

(1)  The  Problem  of  Guidance,  Part  I— General  Bulletin  on 
Guidance.    Penna.  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  reference  gives  the  field  and  the  problem  of  guidance 
more  in  detail  than  the  statement  in  this  material. 

(2)  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Bulletin  1918 
No.  35,  Department  of  Interior  (Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.)  pages  9-16. 

(a)  What  are  the  "seven  main  objectives  of  education?" 

(b)  To  what  extent  do  these  objectives  overlap? 

(c)  Do  you  think  "Fundamental  processes"  an  objective,  or 
a  means  to  the  attainment  of  one.  or  more  objectives? 

(d)  Should  "Appreciation  of  art,  literature,  music  and 
drama"  be  included? 

(3)  Proctor,  W.  M. — Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance — 
Chapter  I,  Houghton,  1925. 

Part  III  of  this  chapter,  page  11,  gives  a  helpful  presenta- 
tion of  the  functions  of  guidance. 

(4)  Jones,  A.  J.— Education  and  the  Individual— Chapter  XII, 
Century,  1926. 

This  reference  on  "Guidance  and  its  place  in  education 
offers  an  interesting  statement  of  the  selective  and  formative 
aspects  of  education,  in  relation  to  guidance. 

TOPIC  2 
THE  GUIDANCE  MOVEMENT 
Introductory  Remarks 

The  present  guidance  movement  in  the  schools  is  one  of  the 
latest  developments  in  the  larger  movement  for  the  socializa- 
tion of  subject  instruction,  school  activities,  link-up  with 
community  life,  and  democratization  generally.  While  the 
tendency  in  education  has  been  toward  a  type  of  instruction 
that  portrays  with  greater  reality  the  phases  of  life  it  would 
interpret,  the  organization  of  schools  and  classes  has  tended 
very  definitely  toward  group  instruction.  There  have  been, 
however,  other  forces  at  work,  in  part  outside  of  the  schools, 
which  have  had  as  their  center  of  interest  the  child  as  an  in- 
dividual. Two  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these  are:  (1)  The 
vocational  guidance  movement,  and  (2)  The  child  labor  and 
social  service  movements. 

Vocational  guidance  had  its  start  in  the  early  history  of  the 
races,  in  the  effort  to  interpret  the  future.  Clairvoyance, 
phrenology,  physiognomy  and  so-called  character  analysis  are 
all  steps  in  the  effort  to  prognosticate  the  future,  mainly  for 
purposes  of  vocational  guidance.  These  are  pseudo  sciences, 
however,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  present  day  de- 
velopment of  the  vocational  guidance  movement,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  started  with  Frank  Parsons  and  the  Boston 
Vocation  Bureau  in  1908. 
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The  child  labor  and  social  service  movements  in  part  have  come 
from  the  conditions  of  virtual  child  bondage  and  slavery  in 
the  factories  and  mines  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  in 
England,  and  duplicated  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  country. 
In  England  children  as  young  as  three  years  of  age  were 
working  in  factories  and  brickyards,  with  no  guards  on  ma- 
chinery and  under  the  most  unsanitary  conditions  possible. 
Later,  children  from  parish  work  houses  were  bought  and  sold 
for  labor  in  the  factories. 

0 

As  late  as  1880  in  the  United  States  16.8  per  cent  of  all  children 
between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age  were  employed,  and  ten 
years  later  the  proportion  was  even  greater  (18.2%).  Factory 
and  school  legislation  in  this  country,  the  organization  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  were  movements 
to  minimize  child  exploitation.  Our  continuation  school  legis- 
lation and  education  are  the  present  day  developments  of  this 
movement. 

The  welfare  and  charitable  organizations  have  been  a  strong  and 
helpful  factor  in  furthering  the  vocational  guidance  movement 
in  their  own  interest  in  effective  occupational  placement  and 
follow-up  of  boys  and  girls  of  dependent  families. 

The  movement  for  practical  arts  education  in  the  schools  has 
had  vocational  guidance  as  one  of  its  objectives.  With  the 
realization  that  there  could  be  at  most  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  vocations  represented  by  school  shops, 
there  has  been  a  constant  endeavor  to  make  the  latter  tie  into 
as  great  a  range  of  occupations  as  possible,  and  to  supplement 
school  shops  with  classes  in  occupations  and  visits  to  various 
places  of  work  in  the  community. 

The  Boston  Vocation  Bureau  was  established  in  1908  to  meet 
the  demand  for  the  vocational  guidance  of  young  people  who 
were  in  need  of  vocational  counseling  and  placement.  The 
Bureau  developed  from  a  vocation  office  established  by  the 
Civic  Service  House  the  year  previous.  This  work  under  the 
leadership  of  Frank  Parsons,  Meyer  Bloomfield  and  others  le<f 
to  the  development  of  vocational  guidance  bureaus  in  schools 
and  of  better  methods  in  employment  and  personnel  work  in 
industry. 

At  this  time  Jesse  Davis  in  Grand  Rapids  and  Eli  Weaver  in 
Brooklyn  were  developing  counseling  in  high  schools.  Davis 
also  dealt  with  vocational  and  moral  guidance  through  English. 
In  1910  Meyer  Bloomfield,  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  Jesse  Davis, 
Eli  Weaver,  men  and  women  interested  in  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  and  other  promi- 
nent school  administrators,  held  a  National  Conference  on 
Vocational  Guidance  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
problems  of  Vocational  Guidance.  A  second  meeting  was  held 
in  New  York  in  1912,  and  in  1913  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  was  organized  at  Grand  Rapids. 

In  public  school  systems  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  Seattle  are  some  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field,  in 
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addition  to  Boston,  Grand  Rapids,  and  New  York  City.  In 
1918  the  Junior  Section  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  was  organized  under  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  and  has  since  developed  a  group  of  guidance  and  place- 
ment centers  that  includes  a  number  of  the  largest  cities  of 
the  United  States.  This  work  is  developed  in  co-operation 
with  public  school  systems.   Pittsburgh  is  one  of  these. 

The  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  organized  a  central  vocational 
guidance  department  in  1913,  which  has  led  in  the  develop- 
ment of  centralized  guidance  and  placement,  with  a  guidance 
bureau  and  one  or  two  counselors  in  each  junior  and  senior 
high  school  of  the  city.  A  central  placement  office  is  also 
maintained  for  children  14  to  16,  and  another  for  young  peo- 
ple over  16. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Schools  have  assigned  counselors  to  high 
schools,  in  addition  to  continuation  school  co-ordinators  and 
well  organized  placement  service  in  the  attendance  offices. 
The  White-Williams  Foundation,  a  social  agency  organized  in 
1805,  has  for  many  years  been  doing  guidance  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  schools.  This  Foundation  early  financed 
a  placement  service  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. These  placement  counselors,  in  the  attendance  offices, 
were  later  taken  over  by  the  school  system. 

Harrisburg  installed  a  counselor  in  the  Central  High  School  in 
1914,  and  now  has  four.  Erie  employed  four  high  school  coun- 
selors in  1918.  Two  more  were  added  later.  Johnstown  ap- 
pointed one  counselor  in  1918,  and  now  has  three. 

With  the  schools  moving  toward  a  greater  socialization  of  in- 
struction and  more  vital  contacts  with  life,  but  in  the  larger 
schools  getting  further  away  from  the  pupils  by  reason  of  the 
departmental  plan;  with  the  vocational  guidance  movement 
constantly  widening  to  take  in  social  guidance,  curricular 
guidance  and  other  phases  of  guidance,  it  is  but  a  natural  step 
for  us  in  the  schools  to  see  the  need  of  guidance  with  all  the 
objectives  of  education — health,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  citi- 
zenship, vocation,  etc. — and  to  feel  the  need  of  having  greater 
teacher  participation  than  has  previously  obtained. 

The  Pennsylvania  program  takes  the  stand  that  guidance  is  the 
concern  of  all  in  the  schools,  and  in  its  plan  of  organization 
provides  definitely  for  the  participation  of  administrators  and 
special  departments  as  well  as  teachers.  The  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  organized  a  Committee  on 
Guidance  in  1921,  and  is  gradually  developing  a  program  that 
includes  both  the  public  schools  and  the  teacher  training  in- 
stitutions of  the  Commonwealth. 

b.    Suggested  Readings  and  Comment  * 

(1)  Adams  and  Sumner — Labor  Problems — Chapter  II,  Macmillan. 
(a)  The  authors,  in  section  1,  state  that  it  was  "Introduction 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  the  improvements  in  methods 


See  also  Payne,  Arthur  F.,  Organization  of  Vocational  Guidance,  McGraw,  1925. 
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of  production,  and  the  development  of  commerce  char- 
acteristic of  the  nineteenth  century"  that  produced  the 
"distinctive  evils"  of  child  labor. 

How  would  you  consider  that  labor-saving  machinery 
would  bring  about  a  child  labor  evil? 

(b)  The  child  labor  problem  has  never  been  as  severe  in  the 
United  States  as  in  England.  The  authors  name  six  rea- 
sons for  this.    (Section  2.)    What  are  some  of  them? 

(c)  Agricultural  occupations  used  the  greatest  proportion  of 
children  (67.6%  of  all  boys  and  42.7%  of  all  girls)  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  between  10  and  15  years  of 
age  in  1900.  (Section  4.)  How  do  those  figures  compare 
with  those  for  1920  for  the  United  States  and  for 
Pennsylvania? 

(d)  Section  8  on  "Conditions  of  child  labor"  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting summary.  One  of  the  last  statements  given  is 
"So  long  as  cheap  labor  can  be  utilized,  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  other  labor-saving  devices  will  be  de- 
layed." How  does  this  statement  coincide  with  the  first 
quotation  given  under  Adams  and  Sumner  (a)  ? 

2)  Brewer,  J.  M. — The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement — Chap- 
ter II,  Macmillan,  1918. 

(a)  What  is  the  significance  of  Frank  Parsons'  work? 

(b)  Compare  the  development  of  vocational  guidance  in  Bos- 
ton and  Grand  Rapids. 

(c)  How  did  the  work  in  Chicago  start? 

(d)  What  different  agencies  outside  the  public  schools,  as 
described  by  Brewer  in  this  chapter,  have  been  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  vocational  guidance  movement? 

(3)  Annual  Reports — National  Vocational  Guidance  Association. 
See  especially  Bulletin  1914  No.  14,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
This  bulletin  is  a  report  of  the  organization  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation held  at  Grand  Rapids  in  1913.  The  prefatory  state- 
ment gives  a  review  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  organiza- 
tion, and  a  list  of  people  prominent  in  the  development  of 
the  Association. 

The  1924  meeting  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associ- 
ation completed  the  formulation  of  "Principles  of  Vocational 
Guidance."  This  statement  indicates  the  wide  field  embraced 
under  vocational  guidance. 

TOPIC  3 
CURRICULAR  GUIDANCE 

.  Cases 

(1)  Bill  was  a  truthful  boy,  no  question  about  that,  but  when 
his  parents  asked  him  if  he  had  any  home  studying  to  do 
there  was  always  some  good  reason  why  there  was  none. 
The  teacher  had  not  "got  that  far,"  or  it  was  a  "review  les- 
son, which  did  not  have  to  be  studied."  One  day,  however, 
the  mother  and  the  teacher  got  together  and  had  a  little 
talk.    The  mother  told  the  teacher  that  she  thought  Will 
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wasn't  getting  high  enough  marks  in  school,  and  the  teacher 
told  the  mother  that  her  Willie  depended  more  on  inspira- 
tion than  preparation. 

What  general  suggestions  to  the  mother  would  you  make  for 
home  study?  What  specific  suggestions  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject or  subjects  you  teach? 
(2)  Jeanette  chose  the  commercial  course  partly  because  it  did 
not  have  Latin  and  was  said  to  be  the  easiest,  and  partly 
because  it  was  the  course  Pauline  was  electing.  There  came 
a  time,  however,  when  Jeanette  decided  that  she  wanted  to 
go  to  college.  She  finally  succeeded  in  going,  but  had  to 
take  a  year  of  postgraduate  work  before  she  had  sufficient 
preparation  for  admittance.  Her  classmates  of  the  classical 
course  had  become  sophomores. 

When  should  pupils  begin  to  prepare  for  college  entrance? 
Are  the  elementary  schools  (7th  and  8th  grades)  and  the 
junior  high  school  responsible  for  the  predicament  in  which 
high  school  pupils  often  find  themselves  as  regards  the  cur- 
riculum? Should  the  high  school  reach  down  into  the  grades 
and  assume  the  responsibility  for  information  about  what 
courses  it  offers  and  the  vocations  each  prepares  for? 

b.    Introductory  Remarks 

Curricular  guidance  is  one  of  the  newer  terms,  chosen  to  indicate 
a  very  definite  part  of  the  guidance  field.  Curricular  guidance 
involves  the  selection  of  courses  of  study,  preparing  for  them, 
entering  upon  and  succeeding  in  them.  Selecting  courses  of 
study,  however,  depends  upon  what  we  want  those  studies  to 
do  for  us.  Our  vocational  and  other  educational  objectives 
point  the  way.  Again,  succeeding  in  courses  of  study  is  in  a 
large  measure  affected  by  the  attitude  toward  school  work 
and  the  persistence  necessary  to  succeed  in  school  studies. 
These  aspects  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following: 

Promotion  of  right  attitude  toward  school 

Formation  of  effective  study  habits 

Selection  of  most  suitable  studies 

Curriculum  re-adjustments. 

(1)    Promoting  a  right  attitude  toward  school 

There  are  many  things  that  may  affect  a  pupil's  attitude  toward 
school. 

The  attitude  toward  the  teacher  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
The  "personality"  of  the  teacher  plays  a  large  part,  and  to  like 
or  dislike  a  teacher  may  mean  all  the  difference  between  car- 
rying on  through  school  and  life  with  a  purpose  charged  by 
high  ideals,  and  the  dropping  out  of  school  altogether. 

The  attitude  toward  school  studies  is  an  important  factor.  The 
subject  richly  charged  with  its  life  situations  may  open  up 
unknown  aptitudes  and  interests,  and  vitalize  the  whole  school 
program.  A  right  attitude  may  come  at  the  start,  or  later. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  hopelessness,  dislike,  and  elimi- 
nation from  school. 
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Associates  in  school  and  outside  are  important.  The  division  or 
the  class  in  which  the  pupil  is  enrolled  may  force  associations 
that  bring  unfortunate  experiences  or  aversions  leading  to  a 
dislike  for  school.  Companionships  in  school  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  continuing  in  school. 
These  same  associates,  however,  may  lead  to  late  hours,  in- 
attention to  school  studies,  and  elimination  from  school.  Com- 
panions outside  of  school,  the  "set"  or  "gang,"  exert  an  in- 
fluence that  must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  home  is  the  school's  greatest  ally  and  ordinarily  does  not 
begin  to  be  utilized  to  the  extent  it  might.  There  should  be  a 
school  consciousness  and  emphasis  in  the  home,  and  a  home 
consciousness  in  the  school,  for  every  child  in  the  school. 
Monthly  or  bi-monthly  report  cards  should  be  more  than  a 
report  of  scholastic  records.  Attitudes,  suggestions  for  home 
co-operation,  the  standing  of  the  pupil  in  his  class  with  rela- 
tion to  other  members  of  the  class,  are  some  of  the  points  of 
vital  concern.  The  home  should  know  more  about  what  the 
schools  are  doing  and  what  they  offer,  what  the  courses  are, 
and  what  they  lead  to.  The  home  should  know  more  about 
the  conditions  that  make  for  success  in  school. 

(2)  Forming  effective  study  habits 

School  work  is  the  vocation  of  the  child.  The  work  habits  of 
later  years  and  the  success  in  attacking  later  problems  will 
be  determined  in  no  small  degree  by  the  study  habits  of  child 
and  youth. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  ability  to  concentrate  on  a 
problem  and  to  carry  it  through  from  one  step  to  another  to 
a  successful  completion.  Concentration  is  in  part  a  matter  of 
inhibiting  external  distractions,  and  the  many  thoughts  that 
seek  to  displace  the  precise  topic  that  a  person  wishes  to  con- 
sider. Will  power,  health,  interest,  noise,  disinterest,  poor  light, 
desire  to  be  doing  something  else,  all  are  factors  in  school 
work,  just  as  they  are  factors  in  vocational  life  outside.  There 
are  certain  devices  and  pre-arranged  plans,  however,  that  help 
strengthen  will  power,  and  these  should  be  used  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

(3)  Selecting  Suitable  Studies 

School  studies,  generally  speaking,  aim  to  develop  in  the  pupil 
a  well  rounded  citizenship,  with  the  various  studies  gradually 
grouping  toward  some  vocational  trend,  or  centering  around 
some  specific  vocational  objective. 

There  are  two  actions  we  depend  upon  in  selecting  the  curricu- 
lum. The  first  is  "exposure"  to  an  atmosphere  or  environment 
designed  to  unfold  interests  and  capacities  not  yet  known. 
Secoyid  is  the  pursuit  of  well  defined  objectives  chosen  because 
of  clearly  recognized  interests  and  aptitudes. 

The  junior  high  school  is  the  outstanding  example  of  a  curricu- 
lum set  up  to  offer  as  fruitful  a  soil  and  as  bright  a  sunshine 
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as  possible  for  the  unfolding  of  interests,  capacities,  aptitudes, 
and  ideals.  The  elementary  and  high  school  curriculums  have 
been  enriched  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  a  pupil  has  completed  the  ninth  grade  the  "exposure" 
changes  to  a  core  curriculum,  designed  to  make  for  social  ad- 
justments, and  a  group  of  studies  with  a  vocational  trend. 
Under  the  junior  high  school  curriculum  this  transition  starts 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  grade,  with  opportunities  open  for 
changing  courses  as  exploration  shows  the  need. 

Curriculum  counseling,  as  it  pertains  to  selecting  courses  of 
study,  depends  upon  two  things: 

(a)  Knowledge  of  what  courses  of  study  constitute  the  best 
preparation  for  specific  vocations  or  groups  of  vocations 
(like  the  engineering  professions) . 

(b)  Knowledge  of  the  pupil  as  an  individual.  This  is  taken 
up  in  detail  under  pupil  analysis  on  page  103. 

(4)    Curricular  Readjustments 

There  is  often  a  difference  between  what  the  student  would  like 
to  do  and  what  he  can  successfully  accomplish.  A  classical 
course  has  to  be  modified  or  changed  to  another,  or  as  some- 
times may  happen,  a  boy  with  excellent  mental  equipment  may 
take  a  vocational  course,  come  to  see  the  possibilities  of  higher 
technical  training,  and  desire  to  make  a  change.  Changes  are 
constantly  being  made  without  close  study  of  the  pupil,  and 
often  with  needless  loss  of  time  and  possible  dropping  out  of 
school. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the  junior  high  school  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  curricular  guidance.  Designed  es- 
pecially to  provide  exploration  without  loss  of  time,  there  is  a 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  junior  high  school  organiza- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  whatever  means  offer  for  counseling. 

The  following  steps  are  involved  in  effective  curricular  re- 
adjustments: 

"(a)  Analysis  of  pupil  objectives,  capacities,  interests,  environ- 
ment as  indicated  by  school  performance  in  preceding 
terms,  intelligence  and  other  test  records,  conference  with 
parents,  study  of  companionships,  use  of  leisure,  and 
habits  of  study. 

(b)  Careful  checking  of  performance  in  work  of  the  term,  with 
a  search  for  indications  of  capacity  to  do  the  work  of  the 
more  difficult  course  desired,  or  search  for  causes  of  ap- 
parent failure. 

(c)  Plotting  out  a  program  of  subjects  with  the  pupils  to  meet 
the  new  conditions,  and  a  program  of  home  study,  that 
will  adequately  meet  the  needs.  The  pupil  should  be 
encouraged  to  plot  out  a  personal  program  giving  definite 
assignment  of  certain  hours  in  a  day,  both  for  home  study 
and  for  recreation.  This  program  will  in  all  probability 
need  the  support  of  the  parents. 
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(d)  Following  up  the  pupil.  At  the  assignment  of  the  new 
schedule  the  pupil  should  be  asked  to  report  to  the  coun- 
selor (or  teacher,  adviser  or  principal  if  there  is  no  coun- 
selor) at  regular  intervals,  and  these  appointments  should 
be  marked  down  at  the  time  on  the  appointment  calendar. 
The  responsibility  for  these  follow-up  calls,  however, 
should  be  placed  on  the  pupil. 

Suggested  Readings  and  Comment 

(1)  Manual  for  High  Schools,  1922 — Department  of  Public  In- 
struction— Chapter  IV. 

Chapter  IV  on  the  program  of  studies  gives  basic  principles 
for  planning  the  high  school  curriculum.  In  Section  24, 
pages  35  to  38  are  devoted  to  curricular  guidance.  The 
paragraphs  under  "Homogeneous  classification  of  pupils," 
section  13,  pages  43-45,  will  be  found  very  helpful. 

Chapter  V,  "The  Junior  High  School,"  "A  wisely  planned 
program  of  studies,"  pages  55  and  56,  gives  in  general 
terms  the  basic  principles  of  the  junior  high  school  pro- 
gram. The  next  four  pages  through  "choice  of  electives" 
gives  the  curriculum  classification  for  the  junior  high 
school  in  detail. 

Chapter  VIII,  "Instruction,"  is  of  value  for  the  phase  of  cur- 
ricular guidance  dealing  with  the  pupil's  attitude  toward 
school.  Good  instructional  methods  have  much  to  do  with 
interest  in  school  studies. 

(2)  Proctor,  W.  M. — Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance — 
Chapter  VI,  Houghton,  1925. 

The  author  deals  with  curricular  guidance  as  it  applies  to 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(3)  Whipple,  G.  M.— How  to  Study  Effectively— Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  1916. 

This  is  a  little  cloth-covered  book  of  pocket  size,  44  pages, 
giving  38  rules  for  effective  study,  and  written  in  easily 
understood  language.  On  page  39  these  rules  are  summar- 
ized. This  is  a  very  helpful  publication  for  the  use  of 
pupils,  and  inexpensive. 

(4)  Material  from  various  cities. 

Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin — 
Letters,  cards  and  leaflets. 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  "The  Public  High  Schools  of 
Philadelphia." 

Chicago  Public  Schools — "Suggestions  for  Choosing  a  Course 
of  Study  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago." 

Seattle,  Washington,  Public  Schools — "List  of  Advised  Sub- 
jects for  Various  Vocations." 

See  also  Part  III,  Section  B. 

(5)  Thomas-Tindal  and  Myers — Chapters  IV  and  V — Hough- 
ton, 1924, 
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The  authors  present  curricular  guidance  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: 

(1)  Guidance  leading  to  wise  choice  of  school  work  and 
interests. 

(2)  Incorporation  of  guidance  thought  in  courses  of  study. 

(3)  Reinforcement  work. 

TOPIC  4 

PERSONAL  ANALYSIS,  AND  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 
a.  Cases 

(1)  There  were  two  boys  in  a  sixth  grade,  Paul,  aged  ten,  and 
Michael,  aged  twelve.    These  two  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
class.   They  did  so  well  in  fact  that  a  promotion  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  term  was  discussed.    The  promotion  meant  a 
year's  advance,  as  there  were  no  mid-year  promotions.  It 
was  finally  decided  to  promote  the  older  boy  alone,  because 
it  was  thought  by  the  teacher  and  principal  that  the  ten- 
vear-old  boy,  already  the  youngest  in  the  class,  might  not  be 
sufficiently  strong  physically  for  the  promotion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  younger  boy  Paul  was  the  more  phleg- 
matic, was  strong  physically,  had  splendid  sleeping  habits 
and  even  though  getting  high  marks  was  able  to  maintain 
them  with  very  little  study.    Three  months  afterwards  the 
principal  consented  to  give  Paul  a  trial  in  the  seventh  grade. 
The  boy  took  his  books  home,  put  in  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
studv  each  morning  before  school,  and  in  a  month  had 
passed  Michael  without  any  signs  whatever  of  nerve  strain. 
What  are  the  various  steps  that  should  be  taken  in  analyzing 
the  situation  for  these  two  boys? 
(2)  A  group  intelligence  test  was  given  to  a  class  and  it  was 
found  that  a  girl  doing  very  good  work  tested  low.    An  in- 
dividual test  was  given  this  girl  with  approximately  the  same 
results  as  from  the  group  test. 
How  can  you  account  for  differences  in  test  and  school 
performance? 

b.    Introductory  Remarks 

Personal  analysis  is  a  general  term  that  applies  to  both  physical 
and  mental  abilities  and  characteristics  as  well  as  to  attitudes, 
aptitudes,  environmental  conditions,  and  the  many  intangible 
things  that  enter  into  "personality." 

The  fields  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  psychology,  deal  intensively 
with  many  phases  of  personal  analysis.  Social  service  in  its 
case  work  is  developing  a  somewhat  different  field  of  research. 
Salesmanship  and  personnel  research  are  two  rapidly  develop- 
ing studies.  These  are  all  in  the  legitimate  field  of  science 
and  all  have  numerous  things  in  common.  There  are  also 
pseudo  sciences  that  claim  place  in  the  field  of  personal  analy- 
sis. Phrenologv  is  a  pseudo  science  that  is  not  so  dangerous 
because  it  is  taken  more  or  less  as  a  jest,  much  as  palmistry 
and  fortune  telling  are. 
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So-called  "character  analysis"  and  facial  analysis  or  physiog- 
nomy, however,  are  borderland  activities  that  have  just  enough 
of  truth  in  them  to  bring  credence  to  much  that  is  false.  Com- 
mercialized systems  of  character  analysis  have  made  many 
claims  for  absolute  prognostications  of  vocational  capacity 
and  fitness  on  the  order  of  the  square  peg  and  square  hole, 
and  have  done  much  to  discredit  the  vocational  guidance 
movement. 

(1)  Before  selecting  aspects  that  are  of  most  use  to  us  in  school 
work  let  us  consider  a  few  essentials  in  our  point  of  view: 

(a)  The  counselor  has  very  little  exact  knowledge,  either  of 
the  capacities  and  environmental  influences  of  the  pupil, 
or  of  the  world's  work  the  youth  is  preparing  for. 

(b)  The  counselor  should  be  well  equipped,  both  in  training 
and  experience.  The  more  general  education  the  coun- 
selor has,  and  the  more  studying  accomplished  in  such 
fields  as  experimental  psychology,  tests  and  measure- 
ments, social  case  work,  and  occupations;  the  more  con- 
tacts the  counselor  has  had  in  the  fields  of  professional 
life,  commerce,  industry,  agriculture  and  home  making, 
civic  activities  and  social  service;  the  more  experience 
the  counselor  has  had  in  counseling  young  people  and 
following  them  into  institutions  of  higher  learning,  vo- 
cations, and  home  making  and  civic  life,  the  more  cer- 
tainty does  the  counselor  possess  in  the  guidance  given. 

(c)  The  child  and  youth  are  constantly  changing,  as  life 
unfolds,  and  the  square  peg  and  square  hole  theory  as 
something  exact,  is  given  little  emphasis  today.  The 
only  factor  that  is  at  all  constant  as  the  years  go  by  is 
general  intelligence,  and  even  that,  as  we  measure  it  in 
our  intelligence  tests  used  in  the  schools,  is  more  a 
measure  of  ability  to  do  school  work.  Each  youth  has 
a  very  wide  range  of  vocations  that  may  be  successfully 
entered,  provided  he  or  she  has  character,  persistence, 
and  is  willing  to  work.  Generally  speaking,  the  higher 
the  general  intelligence,  the  wider  the  field  of  activities 
in  which  a  person  may  engage. 

(d)  Almost  any  teacher  ..very  much  interested  in  working 
with  boys  and  girls  can  be  of  some  service  as  an  adviser. 
The  experienced  counselor  obtains  all  the  information 
possible  from  teachers,  school  records,  home,  and  a 
series  of  conferences  with  the  pupil,  in  which  the  child 
or  youth  is  made  to  look  upon  the  counselor  as  a  real 
personal  friend. 

(e)  The  inexperienced  counselor  can  render  a  service  to 
pupils  by  working  with  these  same  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  having  available  friends  of  the  school  who  as 
a  group  are  specialists  in  a  wide  range  of  vocational 
activities,  and  willing  to  advise  youth  interested  in 
learning  about  these  vocations. 
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(2)  The  following  outline,  developed  with  a  committee  of  teach- 
ers, gives  a  good  idea  of  this  field  in  school  work. 

(a)  Self  Analysis  by  Pupil — This  should  include: 

Personal  history 

Personal  characteristics 

Social  and  recreational  interests 

Educational  and  vocational  ambitions 

(b)  General  Analysis,  with  the  following  possible  sources  of 
information : 

Teacher's  estimate  • 
Counselor's  estimate 
Home  visits 
Medical  examination 

Group  and  individual  tests  for  general  intelligence 
Educational  and  special  abilities  tests 
Parents'  estimate 
Employer's  estimate 

Additional  estimates — Scout  leader,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 

(c)  Intensive  Study  of  Individual  Problem,  where  there  is 
need  for  special  examinations,  as  in  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult case.   This  should  include: 

Special  study  of  pupil  history,  including  available 

data  gathered  under  (a)  and  (b) 
Research  into  special  aspects  of  case  that  may  be 

pertinent,  such  as  heredity 
Additional    individual    tests    incident    to  clinical 

examination 

(d)  Recommendations  Based  upon  Analysis.  These  should 
result  in: 

Selection  of  suitable  studies  and  guidance  in  school 
Proper   home    care,    and   institutional    care  when 
necessary 

Selection  of  suitable  vocational  objectives,  and  place- 
ment in  vocations  suited  to  capacities 

(3)  The  Cumulative  Envelope  or  Folder  as  a  Factor  in  Per- 
sonal Analysis 

Some  device  is  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  informa- 
tion, and  this  must  have  as  little  record  keeping  as  pos- 
sible. A  large  indexed  envelope  containing  original  data, 
following  the  pupil  from  year  to  year,  appears  to  be  the 
best  method  for  conducting  this  work.  The  envelope  or 
folder  may  have  printed  on  its  face  titles  of  various  forms 
and  reports  it  might  well  contain,  and  a  check  mark  in  the 
first  column  indicates  whether  or  not  this  material  has 
been  placed  in  the  envelope.  This  method  requires  no 
transcription  of  data.  There  may  be  many  more  records 
used,  but  the  list  as  given  elsewhere  is  purposely  short,  as 
most  school  counseling  must  start  with  very  little  time 
provided  for  this  special  work. 
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Suggested  Readings  and  Comment 

(1)  Self  analysis  forms 

(a)  Philadelphia  Public  Schools — Self  rating  scale 

This  form  is  designed  specifically  for  high  school  pupils, 
and  gives  the  pupil  opportunity  to  express  himself 
along  the  following  lines:  learning  abilities,  attitude 
toward  school,  team  work  qualities,  qualities  of  lead- 
ership, personal  and  social  qualities. 

(b)  Harrisburg  Public  Schools — Self  analysis  form 

This  form  was  designed  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
pupils,  but  the  terminology  is  so  simple  as  to  be 
adapted  to  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  form  is  found  in  Part  III  of  this  bulletin. 

(c)  Jackson,  Michigan,  Public  Schools — Self  analysis  form 
This  is  adapted  to  use  in  both  high  school  and  grades. 

(2)  Pressey,  S.  L.,  and  Pressey,  L.  C. — Introduction  to  the  Use 
of  Standard  Tests— World  Book  Company,  1922. 

This  book  tells  the  story  in  a  very  simple,  practical  way  that 
will  be  appreciated  by  teachers.  It  is  divided  into  four 
parts. 

How  to  use  tests 

Tests  in  the  school  subjects 

Tests  of  mental  ability 

Important  general  principles  regarding  tests 

Chapter  III,  "The  common  sense  of  statistics,"  deals  with 
statistical  methods  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The  book  is 
not  lengthy  and  should  be  read  entirely  if  possible. 

(3)  McCall,  W.  A.— How  to  Measure  in  Education— Macmil- 
lan,  1922. 

This  work  gives  the  fundamentals  upon  which  the  science  of 
psychological  tests  and  measurements  depends  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts: 

(a)  How  to  use  measurements 

(b)  How  to  construct  and  standardize  tests 

(c)  Tabular,  graphic  and  statistical  methods 

Chapter  VI  on  'Measurement  in  Vocational  Guidance"  will 
be  especially  helpful  from  the  viewpoint  of  pupil  analysis. 

(4)  Bibliography  of  tests  for  use  in  schools — World  Book  Co. 
(10c.) 

TOPIC  5 
OCCUPATIONS 

Cases 

(1)  Jim  Malcolm,  fourteen  years  old,  came  to  one  of  the  place- 
ment offices  in  this  State  not  long  ago  and  said  he  wanted 
to  be  a  civil  engineer.  He  said  he  disliked  school,  especially 
mathematics,  but  wanted  to  be  a  civil  engineer  like  his 
uncle,  who  ran  a  little  boiler  and  steam  engine  that  worked 
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a  little  elevator  that  hoisted  cement  and  things  up  to  the 
tops  of  buildings. 
How  many  occupations  can  your  pupils  name  and  describe 
more  accurately  than  the  above? 
(2)  A  girl  who  had  left  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade 
wanted  a  place  in  an  office.  She  said  she  was  going  to  col- 
lege evenings,  and  they  had  advertised  to  teach  shorthand 
in  one  evening  term.  Asked  how  she  was  getting  along,  she 
replied,  "I  ain't  doing  bad  at  all."  The  counselor  recom- 
mended a  sales  position,  for  she  was  neat  in  appearance  and 
ambitious.  "No  sales  job  for  mine,"  she  said,  "  It  ain't 
tony." 

Are  there  any  clerical  positions  for  a  girl  of  this  type? 
Introductory  Remarks 

Given  a  good  native  endowment  physically  and  mentally,  char- 
acter, pleasing  personality,  and  a  will  to  work,  the  youth  may 
succeed  in  almost  any  vocation  for  which  he  may  enter  train- 
ing. While  lack  of  one  or  more  of  these  puts  a  restriction  on 
the  work  to  be  chosen,  there  are  so  many  hundreds  of  voca- 
tions— several  thousand  in  fact — that  the  vocation  entered 
largely  becomes  a  matter  of  exploration  and  chance. 

There  are  two  phases  of  exploration — occupational  exploration, 
and  exploration  of  personal  capacities.  Vocational  selection 
can  not  intelligently  be  made  until  both  are  known.  Reading 
about  occupations  in  books  is  of  some  help.  Talking  with  peo  - 
ple at  work  in  these  occupations  and  seeing  them  at  work  is 
usually  better  still,  as  it  often  tells  more  about  a  person's  own 
capacities  than  reading  or  talking  about  particular  occupations. 

There  are  so  many  vocations,  however,  that  the  most  effective 
plan  is  likely  to  be  a  combination  of  all  three.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  vocational  guidance  in  our  schools  to  bring  about  as 
much  exploration  as  possible  and  to  leave  as  little  as  possible 
to  chance. 

A  vocation  may  be  said  to  have  two  aspects: 

(1)  The  External  Aspect:  As  it  looks  to  those  who  see  only 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  vocation.  For  example, 
the  doctor  in  his  smart  automobile,  or  the  policeman  with 
his  fine  uniform  and  brass  buttons. 

(2)  The  Internal  Aspect:  As  it  is  to  the  worker.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  the  doctor,  the  years  of  close  applica- 
tion to  studies  like  chemistry  and  anatomy,  the  years  of 
work  before  a  practice  is  gained,  the  numerous  night  calls 
and  the  gossip  of  those  who  have  the  "other  doctor." 

Both  internal  and  external  aspects  play  a  considerable  part  in 
the  selection  of  occupations. 

Occupations  must  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  the  student's  own 
capacities,  if  the  study  of  occupations  is  to  have  vocational 
significance.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  that  a  study  of 
occupations  portray  the  duties  of  the  position,  as  well  as  the 
working  conditions,  the  possibilities  for  promotion,  and  the 
requirements  for  entrance. 
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For  suggested  outlines  for  the  study  of  occupations  see  Part 
HID,  the  following  references,  and  the  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy, Part  V. 

c.    Suggested  Readings  and  Comment  * 

(1)  Allen,  F.  J.— A  Guide  to  The  Study  of  Occupations— Har- 
vard Press,  1925  Ed. 

This  is  the  most  authoritative  bibliography  on  occupations  for 
school  use  at  the  present  time.  It  includes  a  list  of  refer- 
ences by  classes  of  occupations  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
teachers  who  wish  to  refer  pupils  to  literature  on  specific 
occupations.  Reference  comment  includes  the  grade  of 
school  for  which  material  is  best  adapted.  Companion  to 
this  is  the  author's  pamphlet  on  Agricultural  Occupations — 
(Harvard  Press) . 

(2)  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Sixth  and 
Ninth  Grade  Syllabuses  in  Vocational  Civics. 

The  sixth  grade  syllabus  gives  a  very  good  introduction  to  the 
study  of  occupations,  dealing  'with  groups  of  occupations. 
The  civic  point  of  view  has  its  advantages  in  emphasizing 
service  to  society  rather  than  self. 

The  ninth  grade  syllabus  gives  a  course  in  occupations  devel- 
oped particularly  with  a  view  to  curricular  and  vocational 
guidance.  This  material  includes  a  general  plan  of  the 
course,  an  outline  of  topics,  type  lessons,  suggestions  for  a 
class  visiting  places  of  work,  outline  for  detailed  study  of  an 
occupation,  outline  for  use  of  motion  pictures,  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy ranging  from  reference  texts  to  fiction  and  available 
picture  reels. 

(3)  McCracken,  T.  C,  and  Lamb,  Helen  E. — Occupational  In- 
formation in  the  Elementary  School — Houghton  Mifflin,  1924 

Though  intended  for  grades  up  to  the  sixth,  it  has  many  refer- 
ences of  value  in  higher  classes. 

TOPIC  6 

RECREATIONAL,  MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  GUIDANCE 
a.  Cases 

(1)  Peter's  parents  moved  to  a  distant  borough  and  Peter  had 
new  friends  to  make.  Baseball  was  his  one  big  play  activity 
and  he  joined  the  neighborhood  ball  team,  the  "Sluggers." 
Associating  with  some  of  the  boys,  he  began  to  frequent  the 
local  poolroom  and  to  spend  his  evenings  with  the  "gang." 
Peter  had  entered  high  school  but  somehow  failed  in  his 
work.  Ultimately  his  shortcomings  took  him  to  the  prin- 
cipal's office,  and  a  conference  disclosed  the  fact  that  Peter 
not  only  played  baseball  but  was  likely  to  be  good  material 
for  the  school  team.  Instead  of  getting  a  reprimand  for  fail- 
ing in  his  studies,  he  was  invited  to  come  out  to  the  ball 


*  See  also  in  bibliography  :  Barnard  ;  Bate  ard  Wilson  ;  Giles  ;  Gowin,  Wheatley  and  Brewer ; 
Wanger  ;  Ziegler  and  Jaquette. 
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field  that  afternoon  and  try  for  the  school  team.  Peter 
could  play  ball.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  playing  ball  and 
clearly  had  the  ability  to  join  the  team.  A  talk  with  the 
principal,  who  also  was  athletic  coach,  showed  Peter  that  he 
was  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  He  had  the  ability  to  join 
the  school  team  but  his  marks  were  not  high  enough  for 
him  to  qualify.  His  school  interests  overcame  his  "gang" 
interests. 

Would  you  consider  getting  Peter  interested  in  the  school  team 
a  bribe? 

(2)  Gertrude  had  a  "date" — a  "dandy  looking  chap"  she  met  the 
evening  before  at  a  dance.  Susie  Brown  had  "passed  him 
along" — "Don't  know  his  pedigree  or  where  he  comes  from, 
but  he  looks  good  to  me."  Gertrude  thought  so,  too,  and 
became  so  much  interested  in  her  new  "steady"  that  she 
thought  of  little  else.  Evening  followed  evening  in  a  round 
of  gaiety  and  good  times,  and  in  the  daytime  failure  at 
school.  "Of  what  value  are  declensions  and  chemistry  any- 
how? You  can't  eat  them  or  wear  them.  And  what  is  there 
better  than  a  perfectly  good,  swell  looking  man  walking  at 
your  side  or  swinging  through  a  dance?" 
To  what  extent  do  you  consider  Gertrude's  pastime  a  concern 
of  the  school? 

Introductory  Remarks 

(1)  Recreation,  generally  speaking,  means  a  refreshing  by  doing 
something  different.  To  child  and  youth  it  means  "play," 
something  different  from  "work"  and  study.  Recreation, 
however,  is  often  carried  to  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  rest 
or  re-create.  Again,  it  may  be  under  such  conditions  that 
while  it  gives  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  and  relaxation, 
it  exerts  a  harmful  moral  and  social  influence.  One  of  the 
most  constructive  recreational  activities  is  the  hobby  or 
avocation. 

In  our  school  work  the  hobby  has  two  main  points  of  concern: 
First,  a  hobbv  is  an  activity  usually  having  considerable  edu- 
cational value,  is  of  vital  interest  to  pupils,  and  does  not  have 
the  restraints  of  a  school  study. 

Second,  hobby  interests  of  the  pupil  participated  in  by  teach- 
ers offer  a  partnership  of  interest  that  transfers  to  school 
studies. 

(2)  Social  guidance  covers  a  very  wide  field,  from  class-room 
conduct  and  relationships  to  home  visiting.  Some  of  the 
points  covered  may  be  given  in  the  following: 

(a)  Adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  social  environment. 
There  are  children  who  through  some  real  or  fancied 
defect  in  appearance  or  social  status,  or  through  na- 
tive bashfulness  or  some  other  cause,  have  not  learned 
to  work  or  to  play  with  other  children.  The  helping 
of  these  individuals  may  range  from  the  matter  of 
dress  to  the  correction  of  speech  defects. 


(b)  Alignment  of  home  and  school. 

Home  visiting  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  phase  of 
social  guidance.  It  varies  from  the  social  call  of  the 
teacher  who  desires  to  get  acquainted  with  the  homes 
and  parents  of  all  children  taught,  to  the  visit  of  the 
counselor  whose  purpose  has  to  do  with  a  moral  prob- 
lem, scholarship,  or  financial  assistance,  to  remedy 
difficulties  that  might  otherwise  make  it  necessary  for 
the  child  to  leave  school. 

(c)  Counseling  in  regard  to  personal  conduct,  appropriate 
dress,  attitudes,  and  ideals. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  develop  each  of  the  in- 
coming pupils  into  strong  young  manhood  and 
womanhood,  regardless  of  the  home  life  and  other  en- 
vironment from  which  he  or  she  may  come.  Again,  it 
is  the  duty  of  our  schools  to  make  its  institutions  as 
safe  a  place  as  possible  for  the  children  who  come 
from  the  right  kind  of  home  and  desirable  environ- 
ment. A  well  organized  class-room  and  high  class- 
room ideals  will  do  much  to  develop  this  phase  of 
social  guidance.  The  quiet  personal  conference  and 
follow-up,  however,  must  often  supplement  it  in  in- 
dividual cases. 

1.3)  Moral  guidance  in  the  schools  is  a  matter  of  ideals  and  ex- 
ample, rather  than  preaching.  The  segregation  of  the  mental 
and  moral  defectives,  the  development  of  high  class-room 
and  school  ideals,  the  leadership  of  the  highest  type  of 
youth,  the  development  of  student  self-government,  a  closer 
co-operation  with  the  home,  the  development  of  the  scout 
movements,  hobby  interests  participated  in  by  teachers  and 
"Hi-Y"  activities,  all  represent  the  positive  aspects  of  moral 
guidance  upon  which  we  must  depend. 

c.    Suggested  Readings  and  Comment 

( 1 )  Curtis,  H.  S .—  Education  Through  Play,  Chap.  I— Mac- 
millan,  1915. 

This  chapter,  entitled  "What  is  play,"  gives  the  fundamental 
basis  for  play  and  the  part  it  serves  in  the  educational 
process.  Subsequent  chapters  are  devoted  largley  to  indoor 
and  playground  activities. 

(2)  Moral  Values  in  Secondary  Education,  U.  S.  Bulletin  1917, 
No.  51  (Superintendent  of  Documents,  5c). 

Tn  the  preface,  page  5,  it  is  stated  that  "The  purpose  of  this 
bulletin  is  to  stimulate  the  thought  of  teachers  in  discover- 
ing their  innumerable  opportunities  for  quickening  the  con- 
science and  clarifying  the  moral  vision  of  their  pupils." 

The  term  "moral"  is  used  in  a  very  broad  sense  and  if  a  sin- 
gle phrase  were  used  it  might  be  "worthy  ideals  and 
conduct." 

Section  III,  beginning  with  page  10  on  pupil  activities,  con- 
tains a  number  of  concrete  illustrations.    One  on  page  17, 
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relating  to  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  (New  York 
City),  is  especially  good. 
Application  to  the  teaching  of  social  studies  is  given  in  Sec- 
tion 5,  page  20. 

(3)  Thomas-Tindal  and  Myers— Junior  High  School  Life- 
Chapters  VI  to  XI— Macmillan,  1924. 

These  chapters,  excepting  possibly  the  seventh  on  another 
topic,  give  an  interesting  presentation  of  social  guidance, 
based  on  experience  in  the  Holmes  Junior  High  School 
(Philadelphia). 

(4)  Proctor,  W.  M. — Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance- 
Chapters  VIII  to  XI— Houghton,  1924. 

A  clear  analysis  of  social-civic,  health,  leisure  and  character 
aims  in  education  and  the  devices  set  up  to  meet  these 
objectives. 

TOPIC  7 

GUIDANCE  IN  THE  APPRECIATION  OF  ART,  LITERATURE, 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

a.  Cases 

(1)  George  Sampson  is  fourteen  years  old  and  has  been  sent  into 
the  sixth  grade.  It  has  taken  him  eight  years  to  get  through 
five  grades.  He  has  a  low  rating  in  general  intelligence 
(Terman  I.  Q.  of  76)  and  is  pronounced  a  failure  in  all  sub- 
jects but  art.  There  he  does  very  good  work  and  is  exceed- 
ingly happy.  He  comes  from  a  good  home  and  attends 
school  regularly. 

What  would  be  your  suggestion  as  to  the  treatment  of  this 
boy's  case? 

(2)  The  boys  in  the  eighth  grade  of  a  certain  borough  school 
have  developed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  publications  of 
very  doubtful  literary  and  moral  value.  The  teacher  has 
confiscated  several  of  these,  but  has  reason  to  believe  they 
are  still  being  indulged  in. 

Has  your  teacher  any  concern  with  what  these  boys  read  out 
of  school  hours?  What  can  she  do  to  improve  the  situation? 

(3)  In  another  school  room  the  pupils  seem  to  have  a  craze  for 
the  motion  picture  and  the  "show."'  The  community  is  not 
large,  and  there  are  few  if  any  high  class  productions  put  on 
at  the  local  theatre.  The  motion  picture  houses  occasionally 
have  a  high  class  production,  but  have  greater  returns  in 
showing  sensational  reels. 

What  can  that  teacher  do  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  the 
finer  things  in  drama? 

(4)  There  had  been  little  music  developed  in  the  schools  of  a 
certain  community,  and  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  volun- 
teered to  organize  a  high  school  orchestra.  Getting  together 
a  number  of  pupils  who  were  known  to  have  some  ability 
with  various  instruments  she  started  the  orchestra,  but  much 
to  her  consternation  she  found  that  the  group  had  a  strong 
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desire  for  "jazz,"  and  played  such  music  whenever  better 
pieces  were  not  insisted  upon.   The  pupils  of  the  school  also 
encouraged  that  type  of  music. 
What  can  the  teacher  do  to-  develop  an  appreciation  for  the 
hner  things  in  music? 

Introductory  Remarks 

Boys  and  girls  spend  their  lives  in  contact  with  some  phase  of 
art,  literature,  music  and  drama,  borne  of  it  is  beautuiful, 
much  of  it  is  not.  Some  of  it  is  high  and  noble,  making  for 
clean  living  and  the  highest  development  of  our  civilization, 
much  of  it  is  the  opposite.  It  is  the  task  of  the  school  to  give 
its  pupils  a  perspective  in  these  things. 

Some  pupils  have  marked  native  ability  in  art,  or  literature,  or 
music,  or  drama,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  our  schools  to  lend 
a  hand  in  helping  them  achieve  success  in  life  through  a  de- 
velopment of  these  native  capacities. 

These  four  subjects  cover  a  wide  range  in  technique,  but  have 
several  points  in  common. 

(lj  They  are  the  medium  for  the  interpretation  of  life — 

(a)  Types  of  life 

(b)  Ideals  in  life 

(2)  They  must  be  interpreted  with  sincerity. 

(3)  Their  message  is  conveyed  more  effectively  through  a 
study  of  their  language  (.line,  color,  words,  tone,  rhythm, 
etc.)  and  its  arrangement,  which  has  to  do  with  composi- 
tion and  technique. 

(4)  Each  may  be  appreciated  by  individuals,  even  if  the  abil- 
ity to  create  is  limited. 

(5)  Art,  literature,  music  and  drama  may  carry  us  through 
imagination  into  the  entire  range  of  life  situations  repre- 
sented. We  may  be  ennobled  or  besmirched  by  that  con- 
tact, depending  on  whether  our  imagination  carries  us 
into  noble  situations,  or  unclean  situations.  Therefore  it 
is  especially  important  that  children  come  into  contact 
only  with  the  best  in  literature,  motion  pictures,  etc.,  out 
of  school  as  well  as  in  school. 

Suggested  Readings  and  Comment 

(1)  Beck,  M.  M. — Better  Citizenship  Through  Art  Training — 
A.  C.  McClurg,  1921. 

This  book  deals  with  art  in  everyday  life,  and  points  out  the 
development  of  the  forms  and  colors  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
from  some  of  the  basic  lines,  curves  and  colors.  It  is  es- 
pecially helpful  from  the  viewpoint  of  appreciation. 

(2)  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Elemen- 
tary Manual,  page  504.  This  reference  emphasizes  the  ap- 
preciative side  of  music  as  well  as  the  values  in  expression. 

(3)  Bulletin  1917,  No.  51,  Moral  Values  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, page  20 — "Ethical  Values  in  the  Various  Studies." 
This  considers  art  and  literature  from  the  appreciative 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  their  contribution  to  character. 


Ill 

(4)  Heniger,  A.  M.  H.— The  Kingdom  of  the  Child,  Chap.  XIV— 
Dutton,  1918. 

This  book  is  charmingly  written  and  presents  the  drama  from 
the  viewpoint  of  childhood  and  adolescence.  Chapter  XIV 
deals- particularly  with  appreciation.  A  paragraph  (page 
163)  from  this  chapter  may  show  an  extreme  in  tendencies. 
"While  I  was  in  Indianapolis  a  few  months  ago  a  young 
mother  called  on  me  in  company  with  her  ten-year-old 
daughter.  They  had  just  witnessed  a  film  play  of  'Snow 
White'  at  a  moving  picture  theatre.  'Wasn't  that  a  lovely 
play?'  said  the  mother  to  the  little  girl.  'Ye-es,'  assented 
the  child  very  hesitatingly.  'But  next  time  let's  go  and 
see  a  real  play  where  a  man  runs  away  with  another  man's 
wife.'  The  mother  was  shocked,  but  my  sympathy  was  all 
with  the  child  when  she  told  me  enthusiastically  that  she 
had  seen  every  play  that  had  come  to  their  neighborhood 
moving  picture  house  for  the  last  two  years." 

TOPIC  8 

GUIDANCE  THROUGH  SUBJECT  INSTRUCTION 

Cases  j  ,      ■  i        j  |  .  i 

(1)  William's  father  went  into  town  a  month  or  two  ago  with  a 
man  in  the  wholesale  stationery  business  who  complained  at 
considerable  length  about  the  training  pupils  were  getting  in 
the  schools.  "It's  a  fact  that  when  a  young  man  comes  into 
my  offices  and  starts  figuring  trade  discounts  and  percent- 
ages, you'd  think  he  had  never  gone  to  school  in  his  life." 

A  few  days  later  William  brought  home  an  example  that  ran 
something  like  this:  "A  man  in  1910  bought  a  wood  lot  of 
1200  acres  for  $112.00  an  acre  and  ten  years  later  sold  it  for 
$205.00  an  acre.  Computing  interest  on  money  invested  at 
Q°/o,  how  much  was  his  profit  in  the  transaction?"  William 
finally  found  that  you  got  the  answer  in  the  back  of  the 
book  by  computing  the  interest  for  one  year  and  multiply- 
ing it  by  ten,  for  ten  years.  The  class  previously  had  had 
compound  interest.  Was  there  instruction  in  fundamental 
principles  in  this  example?  Was  there  constructive  guidance? 

(2)  A  little  chap  came  to  the  school  clinic  the  other  day  with  a 
bad  cut.  "I  give  it  first  aid — turpentine,"  the  boy  chirped; 
"teacher  said  to."  "Do  you  know,"  the  nurse  remarked,  "I 
have  noticed  such  a  difference  during  the  last  few  years  in 
the  children  that  come  here — many  of  them  with  cuts  and 
bruises  have  applied  some  really  valuable  first  aid."  There 
certainly  was  instruction  in  fundamental  principles  and 
something  in  processes.    Was  there  guidance? 

Introductory  Remarks 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  mark  out  vocational  guidance  and 
moral  guidance  in  subject  instruction.  We  say  there  is  a 
"moral  lesson"  to  be  learned,  or  that  interest  and  success  in 
certain  kinds  of  school  work  show  in  what  vocations  a  person 
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is  likely  to  be  interested  and  successful.  When  we  come  to  an 
analysis  of  subject  instruction,  to  mark  out  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  dividing  line  between  fundamental  principles  and 
processes  on  one  hand  and  guidance  on  the  other,  we  find  the 
need  for  some  definition. 

Suppose  we  say  that  the  Guidance  phase  of  subject  instruction 
begins  where  that  instruction  influences  the  life  and  conduct  of 
the  pupil.  What  about  instruction  that  is  not  immediately 
applied — put  in  cold  storage,  as  it  were?  Deferred  values  is 
another  name  for  it.  In  the  last  analysis,  practically  all  daily 
contacts  and  mental  reactions  in  school  or  out  serve  as  guide- 
posts  to  further  action.  If  that  be  the  case,  where  shall  we 
begin  to  differentiate  between  guidance'  and  something  else? 

We  must  admit  that  in  the  barrage  of  school  instruction  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  processes  will  never  be  ap- 
plied. Some  will  be  placed  in  cold  storage  for  a  time — years, 
perhaps,  and  then  applied.  Other  principles  and  processes  will 
snap  into  place  in  immediate  use — perhaps  clarify  situations 
that  have  confronted  the  youth  for  some  time  past. 

So  when  we  think  of  subject  instruction  from  the  guidance  view- 
point, we  may  say  that,  roughly  speaking,  it  contains  funda- 
mental principles  and  processes,  and  guidance,  and  that  while 
fundamental  principles  and  processes  are  for  the  most  part 
tools  to  work  with,  even  they  have  guidance  value,  so  long  as 
they  can  be  applied. 

(1)  Problems  in  'mathematics  may  discover  to  the  student  a  real 
aptitude  for  mathematics  and  help  point  the  way  to  engi- 
neering as  a  profession.  Or,  if  mathematics  is  very  difficult 
for  the  pupil,  even  with  intense  application,  it  may  help 
point  the  way  to  some  vocation  that  does  not  require  a 
maximum  of  mathematics — journalism,  for  example.  In 
either  case  there  is  vocational  guidance. 

(2)  In  science,  chemistry  for  example,  there  are  principles  and 
processes  involving  reactions  and  developments  of  many 
kinds,  according  to  well  established  laws.  A  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  chemistry  may  lead  to  the  choice  of  chemical  engi- 
neering or  medicine  or  pharmacy  as  a  profession.  A  dislike 
for  chemistry  may  be  a  deciding  factor  in  choosing  some 
vocation  other  than  these. 

(3)  In  English  we  range  over  practically  the  whole  field  of  guid- 
ance, and  of  life  experience.  The  biographical  sketches  that 
arc  found  in  our  readers  tell  of  the  ideals,  the  enthusiasms, 
and  the  persistence  that  have  finally  achieved  success.  At 
random  we  pick  up  a  fifth  reader  and  come  upon  the  author 
of  the  "Song  of  the  Chattahoochee,"  and  learn  of  Sidney 
Lanier's  struggle  with  illness  and  poverty,  and  the  spirit  that 
would  not  down.  The  lesson  may  add  a  few  words  to  the 
pupil's  vocabulary  and  may  give  opportunity  to  correct  the 
discussion  that  slips  in  an  "ain't"  or  otherwise  abuses  the 
king's  English.  It  is  a  poorly  taught  lesson,  however,  that 
does  not  carry  over  the  ideals  that  charged  the  life  of  the 
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author — mayhap  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  or  Charles  Lamb 
or  Dickens — and  does  not  show  the  throb  of  prose  or  verse 
that  had  its  beginning  in  the  life  of  the  author. 

(4)  History  and  the  Social  Studies  may  be  a  succession  of  dates, 
dynasties  and  republics  committed  to  memory,  or  they  may 
mark  the  qualities  of  strength  and  greatness  in  the  people  of 
Rome  that  made  Rome  an  Empire,  and  the  self-indulgence 
that  brought  it  to  its  knees.  "Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  unto  my 
feet"  applies  also  to  the  truths  that  come  down  to  us  from 
the  past  a  little  more  clearly:  in  the  history  of  lands  and 
peoples.  History  and  the  social  studies  not  only  are  splendid 
vehicles  for  moral  and  vocational  guidance,  but  also  guid- 
ance toward  the  other  objectives  of  education,  among  which 
are  citizenship  and  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

(5)  In  its  relation  to  guidance,  Geography ,  in  the  newer  concep- 
tion of  this  subject,  brings  to  the  pupil  the  physical  life  of 
long  ago;  the  changes  of  time  down  to  the  present;  and  a 
keener  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  things  we  wear,  work 
with,  and  see  around  us. 

(6)  Five  and  industrial  arts  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for  voca- 
tional guidance,  as  does  home  economics.  Not  only  do  these 
have  a  marked  vocational  significance,  but  as  well  a  cultural 
value  in  expression  and  appreciation  that  enriches  the  life 
of  the  individual  no  matter  what  vocational  field  he  may 
enter. 

Suggested  Readings  and  Comment 

(1)  Moral  Values  in  Secondary  Education,  Bulletin  1917,  No. 
51,  pp.  20-35. 

The  paragraphs  on  Art  and  Literature  have  been  previously 
referred  to. 

The  term  "moral"  as  used  in  this  pamphlet  is  very  broad,  and 
covers  much  of  the  field  of  guidance. 

(2)  Pennsylvania  High  School  Manual,  1922,  Chapter  VIII  on 
"Instruction." 

This  chapter,  which  has  been  referred  to  previously  under  the 
topic  "curricular  guidance,"  is  of  particular  value  to  those 
who  would  give  as  high  a  guidance  content  as  possible  in 
subject  instruction. 

(3)  Brewer,  J.  M. — The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement,  pp. 
66-75— Macmillan,  1918. 

This  chapter,  entitled  "Vocational  Guidance  Through  Educa- 
tional Guidance,"  in  its  earlier  pages  shows  the  vocational 
guidance  value  of  being  counseled  to  go  on  as  far  in  school 
as  possible.  It  is  from  this  that  the  chapter  takes  its  name. 
Later  under  the  same  heading  the  chapter  takes  up  guidance 
through  subject  instruction,  with  emphasis  on  vocational 
guidance.   It  is  to  the  latter  that  our  reference  is  made. 

(4)  Davis,  J.  B. — Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance,  pp.  177-252 — 
Ginn,  1914. 

This  book  emphasizes  moral  and  vocational  guidance  through 
the  use  of  literature  and  composition,  and  has  numerous  out- 
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lines  for  the  use  of  teachers.  While  this  is  one  of  the  earliest 
books  in  our  guidance  movement,  it  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  teachers.  Pages  177  to  252  are  written 
by  teachers  who  show  in  detail  how  they  developed  voca- 
tional guidance  through  English.  These  presentations,  with 
outlines  and  reports,  begin  with  the  seventh  grade  and  end 
with  the  twelfth. 
In  addition  to  being  full  of  concrete  material  for  classes  in 
occupations  in  steps  from  the  seventh  grade  to  the  twelfth, 
the  treatment  has  suggestions  for  teachers  of  other  grades. 

TOPIC  9 
COMMUNITY  COOPERATION 

Cases 

(1)  A  member  of  a  junior  high  school  guidance  committee  took 
an  assignment  to  visit  the  director  of  health  for  the  city. 
She  called  at  his  office  to  find  out  two  things:  first,  what  the 
director  and  his  staff  could  do  to  help  the  school  children; 
and  second,  what  the  schools  could  do  to  further  the  work  of 
his  department.  Thinking  a  minute,  the  director  suggested 
that  there  was  one  thing  the  school  might  do  that  would  both 
further  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  stimulate 
the  work  in  the  school,  and  that  was  to  organize  a  Board  of 
Health  in  the  school.  He  suggested  that  this  might  be  or- 
ganized so  as  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  city  department. 
It  would  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the  school  as  the  city 
board  did  to  the  city.  Furthermore,  the  city  department 
would  consider  this  as  a  junior  unit  of  its  own  staff  and  help 
it  in  every  way  possible ;  by  the  director  visiting  the  school 
and  talking  to  the  pupils  at  their  assembly ;  by  showing  the 
school  staff  personally  the  details  of  the  city  work;  by  fur- 
nishing illustrative  material,  and  in  other  ways.  The  school 
Board  of  Health  has  been  a  very  successful  enterprise,  as 
a  result. 

(2)  Another  teacher  visited  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary. 
This  teacher,  a  young  lady,  had  been  having  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  classes  for  several  years,  had  been  hearing  them  talk 
about  the  "Y"  but  had  never  taken  the  time  to  see  what  the 
"Y"  had  for  the  boys.  On  her  return  from  this  visit,  she  not 
only  had  learned  in  detail  the  many  types  of  service  rendered 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  but,  in  addition,  she  had  a  new  point  of 
approach  and  of  interest  with  the  boys  in  her  classes  which 
repaid  her  many  times  for  the  little  time  required  for  the 
visit. 

Introductory  Remarks 

There  was  a  time  when  citizenship  in  the  schools  meant  studying 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Health  meant  studying 
physiology.  Character  and  moral  guidance  meant  a  stiff  up- 
right position  at  the  desk  religiously  maintained,  and  an  as- 
sortment of  lectures  on  good  behavior,  punctuated  now  and 
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then  by  a  school-room  illustration  of  what  happens  to  bad  boys. 

The  objectives  in  education  cannot  be  achieved  entirely  through 
a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  processes.  The 
larger  conception  of  education  means  more  even  than  the  ap- 
plication of  laboratory  methods  to  the  school  curreulum.  The 
activities  of  the  community  and  the  home  and  the  vocations 
must  actually  be  participated  in  if  the  school  is  to  emerge  from 
the  air-tight  compartments  of  the  decades  past. 

Commumty  co-operation  need  not  be  undertaken  by  the  schools 
with  an  air  of  solicitude.  The  community  has  its  obligations 
in  respect  to  childhood  and  youth,  and  the  school  with  its 
r'ghtful  leadership  need  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  other  agen- 
cies for  the  service  each  can  render.  As  a  rule  there  is  very 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  heartiest  co-operation.  Civic, 
religious,  .semi-religious  and  welfare  organizations,  associa- 
tions of  professional,  commercial,  and  industrial  workers,  em- 
ploying interests  and  others,  have  come  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  building  into  the  youth  the  ideals  they  would  have  in  the 
adult,  and  they  usually  see  with  unmistakable  clearness  their 
own  part  in  the  educative  process. 

It  has  been  a  tradition  among  employers  that  the  schools  do  not 
prepare  their  youth  as  they  should  for  entry  upon  vocational 
life.  They  maintained,  not  without  some  truth,  that  the.  youth 
had  to  be  taught  all  over  again,  and  apparently  unlearn  many 
of  the  things  they  had  learned.  With  the  new  call  of  the 
schools  for  community  participation  and  the  hearty  response 
this  call  has  aroused,  our  seemingly  far-off,  idealistic  objec- 
tives for  education  are  becoming  a  reality. 

Suggested  Readings  and  Comment 

(1)  Report  of  Harrisburg  committee  on  commmrty  co-operation 
—Harrisburg  Public  Schools,  1922. 

The  development  of  this  report  may  be  of  interest.  First 
this  list  of  the  various  social  and  business  organizations  of 
the  city  was  prepared  by  the  committee  on  community  co- 
operation, containing  name  of  organization,  address,  official 
and  telephone  number.  These  were  listed  according  to 
general  classification.  The  entire  list  was  then  apportioned 
among  four  school  committees  on  community  co-operation. 
Members  of  each  committee  vis'ted  the  organization  as- 
signed and  ascertained  two  things:  "What  can  the  schools 
do  to  co-operate  with  you?"  and  "What  can  you  do  for 
our  boys  and  girls?"  The  material  thus  collected  was 
combined  and  tabulated  for  us3  in  the  Harrisburg  Public 
Schools. 

(2)  Galpin,  C.  J. — Rural  Life— Century,  1920. 

This  book  is  of  interest  to  all  teachers.  Chapter  III  on  rural 
social  centers  is  of  particular  value  in  ind:cating  various 
agencies  for  rural  community  co-operation. 

The  rural  problem  is  largely  social,  and  the  rural  school  has 
a  place  in  the  life  of  the  community  perhaps  even  greater 
than  that  in  the  larger  center. 
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(3)  Reports  of  White-Williams  Foundation,  Philadelphia. 

The  annual  reports  and  special  bulletins  of  the  White- 
Williams  Foundation  indicate  what  can  be  done  in  a  plan 
of  co-operation  between  a  public  school  system  and  a 
social  agency.  While  this  demonstration  is  one  in  our 
largest  city,  there  are  groups  of  men  and  women  and  in- 
dividuals in  many  communities  who  will  be  glad  to#  co- 
operate in  the  development  of  one  or  more  phases  of 
guidance  service  in  the  schools. 
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SECTION  C— SUGGESTED  PRESENTATION  OF  GUID- 
ANCE FOR  INSTITUTE  PROGRAMS 

1.  Addresses  for  General  Sessions 

a.  The  Guidance  of  Our  Youth 

The  need  of  our  young  people  for  a  more  personal  type  of 
service  than  our  school  organization  ordinarily  provides. 
Problems  of  the  Boy  and  Girl,  and  how  the  teacher  and  the 
school  may  help  solve  them. 

b.  Some  Fundamental  Concepts  in  Guidance 

Presentation  of  the  meaning  and  the  aims  of  guidance,  and  the 
opportunities  for  service  and  growth  presented  in  this  field. 

c.  Pennsylvania's  Guidance  Program 

If  given  as  the  only  general  session  address  on  guidance,  it  will 
begin  with  a  brief  presentation  of  the  field  of  guidance,  its 
needs  and  its  opportunities,  and  be  followed  by  presentation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  program. 

If  given  as  one  of  two  or  more  general  session  addresses  on 
guidance,  the  address  "Some  Fundamental  Concepts  in 
Guidance"  should  precede  it. 

d.  Pupil  Analysis  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Counselor 

Some  practical  suggestions  for  analysis,  including  the  use  of 
scholastic  records,  teacher  estimates,  pupil  self-analysis,  in- 
telligence tests,  other  sources  of  information,  and  the  per- 
sonal conference.  Among  the  points  considered  will  be 
mental  capacity,  interests,  attitudes,  aptitudes,  and  home 
and  neighborhood  conditions. 

e.  The  School  and  the  Community 

The  need  for  closer  articulation  between  school  and  commun- 
ity. The  need  for  life  situations  in  class-room  and  a  more 
successful  launching  into  the  years  that  follow  school.  Some 
practical  suggestions  for  co-operation  with  social  workers 
and  agricultural,  industrial,  business,  professional  and  civic 
organizations. 

f.  Launching  the  Pupil 

This  address  has  to  do  largely  with  vocational  placement  and 
follow-up,  with  practical  suggestions  for  vocational  guidance 
in  the  years  that  precede  graduation  or  elimination  from 
school. 

g.  The  Field  of  Occupations 

Presenting  to  the  teacher,  more  or  less  separated  from  other 
vocations,  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  first  hand  occupa- 
tional information  and  using  it  in  school. 

2.  Addresses  and  Discussions  for  Sectional  Meetings 

a.  The  Teacher  and  the  Pupil 

Presentation  of  the  class-room  situation  from  two  viewpoints: 
first,  that  of  the  pupil,  and  second,  that  of  the  teacher  (the 
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elementary  teacher,  high  school  teacher,  or  other  classifica- 
tion represented  by  the  section  meeting),  the  aims,  ambi- 
tions and  attitudes  of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  teacher,  with 
various  means  for  bringing  about  a  closer  co-operation. 

b.  Some  Helpful  Guidance  Projects 

Devices  that  may  be  developed  in  a  guidance  program  for  the 
assistance  of  teachers  and  the  guidance  of  pupils.  These 
take  the  form  of  outlines,  programs,  informational  leaflets, 
and  other  aids  developed  in  the  school  and  adapted  to  local 
situations. 

c.  Guidance  Through  Subject  Instruction 

In  this  presentation  the  various  studies  are  taken  up  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  guidance  values  of  each,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  motivating  the  subject  presented  by  a  guidance 
program.  To  be  more  specific,  the  structure  of  the  subject 
is  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  fundamental  processes 
and  life  situations.  Practical  suggestions  are  made  for  the 
application  of  guidance  in  these  situations. 
The  guidance  values  in  any  one  or  a  combination  of  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  presented: 

The  social  studies 

The  sciences 

Art 

Literature 
Music 

The  languages 
Commercial  studies 
Home  making 

Industrial  arts  and  vocational  education 
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,  PART  V— BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A.  ANALYSIS 

Bernard,  L.  L. — Instinct,  a  Study  in  Social  Psychology — Holt,  1924 

An  analysis  of  fundamentals,  various  points  of  view,  and  relation  to  habit  and 
other  personal  characteristics. 

Brewer,  John  M.,  and  others — Case  Studies  in  Educational  and  Vocational  Guid- 
ance— Ginn,  1926 

Covers  numerous  types  of  problem  situations  from  elementary  school  to  college 
and  vocational  Lfe.    Of  value  both  to  teachers  and  counselors. 

Brewer,  John  M.  and  others — Mental  Measurement  in  Educational  arid  Vocational 

Guidance — Harvard  Univ.  Pr.,  1924 
"A  comprehensive  condensed  statement  of  the  need  for  measurement,  the  pos- 
sibilities, the  procedure,  and  the  results  to  be  achieved."    An  annotated 
bibliography  is  included. 

Buckingham,  B.  R. — Research  for  Teachers — Silver,  Burdett,  1926 

An  imporcant  contribution  to  pupil  analysis  for  the  teacher,  basic  to  instruc- 
tion and  guidance. 

Burdge,  H.  G. — Our  Boys — State  of  N.  Y.  Military  Training  Commission — 1924 
Study  of  245,000  employed  boys,  16,  17,  and  18  years  of  age,  in  New  York 
State.   The  most  valuable  contribution  of  its  kind  that  has  been  made. 

Conldin,  E.  G. — Heredity  and  Environment — Princeton  Univ.,  1916 

Particularly  helpful  m  the  development  of  counseling  technique  with  respect 
to  personal  analysis. 

Griffitts,  C.  H. — Fundamentals  oj  Vocational  Psychology — Macmillan,  1924 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  helpful  presentations  in  this  held.  Author  includes 
fundamentals  in  psychology  as  well  as  their  application  to  vocational  and 
personnel  problems. 

Hollingworth,  H.  L. — Judging  Human  Character — Appleton,  1922 

A  sane  treatment  of  a  subject  concerning  which  there  has  been  much 
misrepresentation. 

Eollingworth,  H.  L. — Vocational  Psychology — Appleton,  1920 

Deals  with  basic  factors  underlying  aptitudes,  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  and 
presents  various  methods  of  analysis.  It  also  contains  a  classified  bibliog- 
raphy for  vocational  psychology. 

Hollingworth,  Leta  S. — Special  Talents  and  Dejects,  their  Significance  jor  Educa- 
tion— Macmillan,  1923 
The  following  indicate  something  of  the  range  of  material  presented :  The  re- 
lationships among  capacities,  consideration  of  neural  basis,  reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  special  functions,  individuality  and  education.  The 
book  is  of  special  interest  to  teachers  as  well  as  counselors. 

Link,  H.  C. — Employment  Psychology — Macmillan,  1924  Ed. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  practicable  treatments  of  the  field  of  psycho- 
logical testing,  as  applied  to  personnel  selection  and  placement. 

McCall,  W.  A. — How  to  Measure  in  Education — Macmillan;  1922 

Gives  the  fundamentals  upon  which  psychological  tests  and  measurements 
depend.    Chapter  IV  is  on  measurement  in  vocational  guidance. 

Pechstein,  L.  A.  and  McGregor,  A.  Laura — Psychology  oj  the  Junior  High  School 

Pupil— Houghton,  1924 
One  of  the  most  helpful  treatises  on  adolescence  and  other  factors  in  individ- 
uality basic  to  scientific  method  in  guidance. 

Pressey,  S.  L.  and  Pressey,  L.  C. — Introduction  to  the  Use  oj  Standard  Tests — 

World  Book  Co.,  1922 
One  of  the  most  easily  understood  elementary  presentations  of  tests  and 
measurements,  and  their  use  in  the  schools. 

Proctor,  W.  M. — Psychological  Tests  and  Guidance  oj  High  School  Pupils — Public 
School  Pub.  Co.,  1923 
One  of  the  best  studies  of  high  school  pupils  extending  over  a  period  of  years. 
It  is  of  special  value  to  counselors  and  principals. 
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Public  School  Publishing  Co. — Tests  and  Scales — Public  School  Pub.  Co.,  Bloom- 

ington,  111. 

List  of,  and  pamphlets. 
Reavis,  W.  C. — Pupil  Adjustment  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools — Heath,  1926 
A  particularly  interesting  and  practical  presentation  of  procedures,  covering  a 
wide  range  of  problems. 
Rogers,  A.  L. — A  Tentative  Inventory  0}  Habits — Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ. 
Bulletin,  14th  series,  1922 
,  This  pamphlet  applies  particularly  to  the  kindergarten  and  early  grades. 
Rugg,  Harold — A  Primer  oj  Graphics  and  Statistics — Houghton,  1925 

One  of  the  few  introductory  texts  in  a  field  essential  to  scientific  method  in 
guidance. 

Stoetling  Co.,  C.  H. — Bulletins  on  psychological  and  physiological  apparatus  and 

supplies. 

Taft,  Jessie — Relation  oj  the  School  to  Mental  Health  oj  the  Average  Child 
(Pamphlet)  National  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene 
The  author  stresses  the  fact  that  mental  hygiene  is  for  all  children,  normal 
as  well  as  psychopathic. 
Terman,  L.  M. — The  Intelligence  oj  School  Children — Houghton,  1919 

One  of  the  best  known  studies  of  individual  differences  and  of  subnormal  and 
superior  children  in  the  schools. 

Terman,  L.  M. — The  Measurement  oj  Intelligence- — Houghton,  1916 

Devoted  principally  to  the  technique  of  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  Tests  of  which  Dr.  Terman  is  the  author.  Chapters  1  and  2  will  be 
found  especially  helpful  for  reference  reading  on  intelligence  and  intelli- 
gence tests. 

Thurstone,  L.  L. — The  Fundamentals  oj  Statistics — Macmillan,  1925 

A  clearly  written,  easily  understood,  introduction  to  the  essentials  in  statistics. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bui.  1923,  No.    1 — Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  young  school  failures. 
Bui.  1923,  No.  55 — Bibliography  of  educational  and  psychological  tests  and 
measurements. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.    Children's  Bureau. 

Bui.  No.  135 — Habit  clinics  for  the  child  of  pre-school  age — 1924. 

See  also  Child  Care  and  Child  Welfare  series,  prepared  in  co-operation  with 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many 
pamphlets  issued  in  leaflet  form,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau. 

University  of  Illinois — Educational  Tests  jor  Use  in  High  Schools — Educational 

Research  Circular  No.  84 
Annotated  bibliography  of  recommended  high  school  tests,  arranged  according 
to  subject  and  preceded  by  an  introduction. 

University  of  Illinois — Bulletin  2'2 

An  interesting  presentation  of  "Conservation  of  intelligence  in  Illinois  high 
schools." 

Waples,  Douglas — Procedures  in  High  School  Teaching — Macmillan,  1925 

Chapter  IV,  Studying  the  Pupil,  is  one  of  several  important  contributions  of 
this  book  to  the  work  of  guidance  in  the  class  room. 

Woolley,  Helen  T. — An  Experimental  Study  oj  Children — Macmillan,  1926 

A  comprehensive  analysis  and  report  of  the  psychological  laboratory  studies 
of  Doctor  Woolley  during  the  years  at  Cincinnati.   762  pages. 

World  Book  Co. — Bibliography  oj  Intelligence  Tests — 1927 

Small  pamphlet  selling  for  ten  cents,  giving  a  list  of  tests  in  use  today,  and 
the  major  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve. 


B.    EDUCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Ayers,  L.  P. — Laggards  in  Our  Schools — Survey  Associates,  1913 

Pioneer  study  of  school  children  in  many  cities  of  the  country,  uncovering 
causes  of  retardation  about  as  significant  today.  The  chapter  summaries  are 
especially  concise. 
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Black,  H.  G. — Paths  to  Success— Heath,  1924 

Gives  the  purposes  and  values  of  secondary  school  subjects,  written  by  people 
outstanding  in  each  field.   Can  be  assigned  to  senior  high  school  pupils. 
Bliss,  W.  B. — Your  School  and  You— Allyn  and  Bacon,  1927 
An  interesting  text  for  the  high  school  student,  presenting: 
Your  relation  to  your  school 
Your  mastery  of  your  lessons 
Your  manners  and  conduct 
Where  your  school  leads  you 

Book,  W.  F. — Learning  How  to  Study  and  Work  Effectively — Ginn,  1926 

An  analysis  of  the  principles  of  learning  and  efficiency  as  applied  to  study 
and  other  work,  well  presented. 

Charters,  W.  W. — Curriculum  Construction — Macmillan,  1923 

Chapter  IV  will  be  found  particularly  helpful  from  the  point  of  view  of 
guidance. 

Curtis,  H.  S.— Education  Through  Play— Macmillan,  1915 

Chapters  1,  3  and  4  will  be  found  of  especial  interest:  What  is  Play?  Play 
and  the  Training  of  the  Intellect;  and  Play  and  the  Formation  of  Habits 
of  Character.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the  development  of  play  under 
varying  conditions. 

Hurt,  H.  W.— College  Blue  Book,  Vol.  I— 1612  College  Temple,  Chicago,  111. 
A  guide  to  colleges  and  universities. 

Keller,  Franklin  J. — Day  Schools  for  Young  Workers — Century,  1924 

On  the  organization  and  management  of  part-time  and  continuation  schools, 
this  volume  of  570  pages  has  much  of  value  in  guidance,  including  an  anno- 
tated bibliography. 

Kinneman,  J.  A. — A  Study  in  Guidance  among  Normal  School  Students — John  A. 

Kinneman,  1924,  West  Chester  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Pamphlet  giving  the  results  of  a  survey  among  five  Pennsylvania  normal 
schools.    Especially  helpful  to  high  school  counselors,  as  well  as  to  normal 
schools. 

Kitson.  H.  D. — How  to  Use  Your  Mind — Lippincott,  1921 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  practical  works  on  "how  to  study."  Explains  how 
the  mind  functions,  how  to  obtain  the  most  from  mental  endowment,  and 
avoids  psychological  terminology. 

Kornhauser,  A.  W. — How  to  Study — Univ.  of  Chicago  Pr.,  1924 

A  well  organized,  easily  understood  pocket,  size  booklet,  with  essential  points 
printed  in  heavy  type.  Prepared  especially  for  freshman  students  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  but 
has  general  value  for  secondary  school  pupils. 

McMurry,  F.  M.—How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study— Houghton,  1909 
Part  I  deals  with  present  methods  of  study  and  the  nature  of  study,  Part  II 
with  the  nature  of  principal  factors  in  studv  and  their  relation  to  children. 
As  the  title  suggests,  the  book  is  prepared  for  teachers. 

Meriam,  J.  L. — Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum — World  Book  Co.,  1920 

An  analysis  of  child  nature,  individual  differences  and  the  development  of  a 
curriculum  based  upon  natural  tendencies.  A  very  helpful  presentation  of 
child  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Obrien,  F.  P. — High  School  Failures — Teachers  College.  Columbia  Univ.,  1919 

Study  of  6,141  high  school  pupils  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Chapter 
summaries  contain  concise  statements  of  special  value. 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg 

A  Seventh  Grade  Course  in  the  Study  of  School  Opportunities 
Bulletins  on  courses  of  study 

Bulletins  on  part-time  co-operative,  evening,  and  continuation  schools 

High  School  Manual 

Manual  for  Junior  High  Schools 

Ninth  Grade  Vocational  Civics 

Proctor,  W.  M. — Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance — Houghton,  1925 

One  of  the  outstanding  references  for  an  introduction  to  the  wider  inter- 
pretation of  guidance. 
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Ruch,  G.  M.— Improvement  of  the  Written  Examination— Scott,  Foresman,  1924 
An  analysis  of  standards,  measures  and  types  of  objective  examinations. 

Thomas-Tindal,  Emma  V.  and  Myers,  Jessie  D—  Junior  High  School  Life— 

Macmillan,  1924 

An  effective  development  of  guidance  objectives  in  the  junior  high  school  or- 
ganization and  concrete  suggestions  based  upon  practical  experience  in  a 
large  urban  junior  high  school.    One  of  the  most  helpful  books  for  this 
type  of  school  yet  published. 
Touton,  Frank  C. — Suggestions  for  Effective  Study  in  Secondary  Schools — Associ- 
ated Students  Store,  University  of  Southern  California,  1927 
A  pamphlet  of  twenty-two  pages,  outlining  in  concise  detail  effective  study 
helps  for  each  secondary  school  subject. 
Touton,  Frank   C.   and  Struthers,  Alice   B.— Junior  High  School  Procedure— 

Ginn,  1926 

Presents  an  interesting  study  of  the  modern  junior  high  school  program.  Chap- 
ter III  is  on  Guidance. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bui.  1916,  No.  28 — The  social  studies  in  secondary  education. 

Bui.  1917,  No.  2 — Reorganization  of  English  in  secondary  schools. 

Bui.  1917,  No.  22 — The  money  value  of  education. 

Bui.  1917.  No.  49^Music  in  secondary  schools. 

Bui.  1917,  No.  50 — Physical  education  in  secondary  schools. 

Bui.  1918,  No.  35 — Cardinal  principles  of  secondaiy  education. 

Bui.  1919,  No.  5.5 — Business  education  in  secondary  schools. 

Bui.  1920,  No.    1 — The  problem  of  mathematics  in  secondary  education. 

Bui.  1920,  No.  26 — Reorganization  of  science  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

Bui.  1920,  No.  35 — Agriculture  in  secondary  schools. 

Bui.  1924.  No.  35 — The  trend  of  college  entrance  requirements. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  helpful  analyses  of  college  entrance  requirements. 
Whipple,  G.  M. — How  to  Study  Effectively— Public  School  Pub.  Co.,  1916 

One  of  the  best  publications  so  far  developed  for  use  by  pupils  and  older 
students.    Pocket  size,  printed  clearly,  arranged  simply.    It  places  outstand-  \ 
ing  emphasis  on  the  most  important  rules  and  devices  for  effective  study. 


C.    VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Adams,  Elizabeth  K. — Women  Professional  Workers — Macmillan,  1921 

Opportunities,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  professional  occupations  for 
women,  covering  a  wide  range  of  vocations. 
Allen.  F.  J. — A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Occupations — Harvard  Univ.  Pr.,  1925  Ed. 
The  most  complete  bibliography  on  occupations  for  school  use  that  has  been 
prepared. 

Allen,  F.  J— Business  Employments — Ginn,  1916 

Particularly  useful  for  its  charts  and  analysis  of  business  in  relation  to  manu- 
facturing and  other  enterprises. 
Allen,  Frederick  J. — Studies  of  Occupations  in  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Animal 

Industry — Harvard  Univ.  Pr.,  1921 
Gives  important  subdivisions,  and  essential  facts  for  each  under  eight  heads 
and  references. 

Barnard,  J.  L. — Getting  a  Living — Franklin,  1921 

Covers  the  essentials  in  the  most  important  occupations  for  school  study.  It 
is  widely  and  successfully  used  as  both  text  and  reference  book  for  classes 
in  occupations  and  vocational  civics  in  grades  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth. 
Bate,  W.  G.  and  Wilson,  E.  A. — Studies  in  Vocational  Information — Longmans,  1926 
A  text  and  reference  for  junior  high  school  studies  of  occupations,  developed 
as  a  by-product  of  occupational  classes  in  Richmond,  Indiana. 
Bloomfield,  Me3rer — Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance — Ginn,  1915 

This  volume  of  719  pages  is  a  compilation  of  writings  on  the  problems  of 
vocational  guidance,  and  presents  numerous  helpful  suggestions  and  devices 
for  meeting  the  need. 

Bloomfield,  Me3^er — Youth,  School  and  Vocation — Houghton,  1915 

Presentation  of  vocational  guidance  in  some  'of  the  more  important  centers 
in  this  country,  and  the  movement  in  England,  Scotland  and  Germany. 
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Bowman,  C.  A. — Graphic  Aids  in  Occupational  Analysis — Bruce,  1924 

A  work  that  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many  who  have  been  in  search  of  charts 
for  use  in  occupational  studies. 
Brewer,  J.  M. — The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement — Macmillan,  1918 

In  addition  to  summarizing  the  vocational  guidance  movement  up  to  1918,  the 
writer  deals  skilfully  with  problems  both  of  educational  and  vocational 
guidance. 

Brewster,  E.  T. — Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Professigns — Rand,  1924 

One  of  the  few  books  for  intermediate  and  high  school  students  on  professional 
vocations.   Physiognomy  is  given  an  emphasis  that  should  have  been  avoided. 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Information — Training  for  the  Professions  and  Allied  Occu- 
pations— Bureau  of  Vocational  Information, 
1  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City,  1924 
Presents  well  organized  analysis  of  many  fields  on  the  higher  levels  open  to 
women,  the  training  opportunities,  and  the  institutions  providing  facilities 
for  training. 

Davis.  J.  B. — Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance — Ginn,  1914 

This  work  is  based  on  a  program  of  guidance  extending  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  gives  concrete  class  room  material  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  voca- 
tional and  moral  guidance.   It  has  lost  few  of  its  values  although  one  of  the 
earlier  books  in  this  movement. 
Doughton,  Isaac — Preparing  for  the  World's  Work — Scribner,  1922 

Gives  the  essential  facts  about  occupations,  in  words  easily  understood  by 
pupils  of  the  sixth  grade,  and  presents  them  from  a  service  point  of  view. 
One  of  the  best  class-room  texts  for  vocational  civics  in  the  sixth  grade. 
Doxsee,  M. — Getting  into  Your  Life  Work — Abingdon  Pr.,  1923 

An  inspirational  book  for  young  men  and  women  which  can  be  understood  by 
children  in  grades  as  low  as  the  sixth. 
Edgerton,  A.  H. — Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling — Macmillan,  1926 

A  text  and  reference  book  for  teachers  and  counselors.  Includes  much  helpful 
data  on  the  work  of  counselors  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
preparation  for  counseling. 

Filene,  Catherine,  Editor — Careers  for  Women — Houghton,  1920 

One  of  the  best  known  books  on  vocations  for  girls.  A  compilation  of  dis- 
cussions by  women  well  known  in  fields  represented. 

Fryor.  Douglas — Vocational  Self  Guidance — Lippincott,  1925 

A  series  of  contributions  by  specialists,  for  the  most  part  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness and  engineering.    Early  chapters  are  given  largely  to  self  analysis. 

Fuller,  R.  G. — Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution — Crowell,  1923 

An  authoritative  presentation  of  present  day  problems  of  Child  Labor  in  the 
United  States.  Replete  with  the  result  of  studies  made  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Giles,  F.  M.  and  Giles,  Imogene — Vocational  Civics — Macmillan,  1919 

One  of  the  best  known  books  on  occupations.  While  prepared  as  an  outgrowth 
of  work  with  high  school  students,  it  has  value  for  pupils  in  lower  grades. 

Gowin,  E.  B.,  Wheatley,  W.  A.  and  Brewer,  J.  M. — Occupations — Ginn,  1923 

Revised  edition  of  an  earlier  book  of  the  same  title  by  Gowin  and  Wheatley. 
A  leading  reference  and  text  for  high  schools,  giving  much  helpful  data. 
Guidance  values  are  emphasized. 

Harris,  F.  S. — The  Young  Man  and  His  Vocation — Badger,  1916 

It  is  intended  that  this  shall  be  followed  by  more  intensive  study  of  the  par- 
ticular vocations  in  which  the  young  man  finds  special  interest. 

Hawksworth,  Hallam — What  Are  You  Going  to  Be? — Century,  1925 
Little  talks  on  the  vocations,  interestingly  presented. 

Eoerle,  Helen  C.,  and  Saltzberg,  Florence  B. — The  Girl  and  the  Job— Holt,  1919 
Clearly  written  and  easily  understood,  this  is  one  of  the  best  presentations  of 
occupations  for  girls.    Some  eighty-six  occupations  are  analyzed  and  de- 
scribed intimately  by  people  with  experience  in  the  fields  represented. 

Indiana  Survey  for  Vocational  Education — Indiana  State  Board  of  Education,  In- 
diana Survey  Series  No.  6,  1917 
The  occupational  outlines  in  this  work  are  of  especial  value. 
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Jackson,  B.  B.,  Deming,  H.  N.,  and  Bemis,  K.  I. — Opportunities  today  for  Boys 

and  Girls— Century,  1921. 
Compilation  of  various  articles  written  by  people  qualified  to  discuss  the  occu- 
pational fields  represented. 

Jones,  Arthur  J. — Education  and  the  Individual — Century,  1926 

An  important  contribution  in  the  study  of  education  from  the  point  of  view 
of  individual  differences  and  the  educative  process.  Chapter  XII  is  on 
Guidance.  • 

Jones,  G.  M.,  Ed.— Trade  Foundations— G.  M.  Jones  Co.,  1919 

In  clear  type  and  with  many  illustrations,  is  divided  into  the  following  parts: 
Occupations,  materials,  tools,  operations,  drawings,  prevocational  shop  work. 

Kitson,  Harry  D. — The  Psychology  of  Vocational  Adjustment — Lippincott,  1925 
A  study  of  psychological  backgrounds  and  procedures  in  vocational  maladjust- 
ment and  adjustment. 

Leavitt,  F.  M.  and  Brown,  Edith — Prevocational  Education  in  the  Public  Schools — 

Houghton,  1915 

The  organization  of  school  service  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  boys  who  do  not 
fit  into  the  traditional  curriculum,  based  upon  extended  practical  experience 
in  this  field. 

Life  Planning  Institute — Occupational  Pamphlets — 537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Series  of  pocket  size  pamphlets,  each  devoted  to  a  single  occupation  or  occupa- 
tional field.    A  number  of  these  show  a  chart  organization  of  the  occupation. 
Prepared  for  high  school  students  and  adults. 

Lyon,  L.  G. — Making  a.  Living — Macmillan,  1926 

A  vocational  text  and  reference  which  approaches  occupations  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  community  and  the  individual. 

McCracken,  T.  C.  and  Lamb,  Helen  E. — Occupational  Information  in  the  Element- 
ary School — Houghton,  1923 
Replete  in  practical  suggestions  and  references  for  imparting  occupational  in- 
formation in  the  elementary  schools.   The  appendix  will  be  found  of  special 
value  in  higher  grades. 

McKinney.  James,  and  Simons.  A.  M. — Success  Through  Vocational  Guidance, 

American  Technical  Society,  1922 
Analysis  of  the  more  important  occupational  fields,  especially  prepared  for. 
young  men.    Has  value,  however,  for  those  counseling  girls.    Is  clearly  pre- 
sented in  good  type,  and  has  numerous  charts  and  outlines. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education — Year  Books — Public  School  Pub. 
Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 
Part  II  of  the  1924  Year  Book  on  Vocational  Guidance  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation will  be  of  particular  interest. 

• 

Payne,  Arthur  F. — Organization  of  Vocational  Guidance — McGraw,  1925 

Will  be  found  particularly  helpful  to  counselors  and  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  guidance  programs.  A  marked  contribution  to 
this  field. 

Pittsburgh  Public  Schools — Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin — 1922 

Presentation  of  the  general  plan  of  organization  of  Guidance  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools,  and  methods  of  work  and  devices  for  developing  specific 
phases  of  the  program.  The  Bulletin  includes  reprints  of  record  forms  and 
much  other  material  of  help  to  schools  developing  this  service. 

Reed,  A.  Y. — Junior  Wage  Earners — Macmillan,  1920 

Centers  around  the  problem  of  occupational  placement,  and  the  operation  of 
a  well  organized  placement  service. 

Scott,  W.  D.  and  Clothier,  R.  C. — Personnel  Management — Shaw,  1923 

In  its  635  pages,  this  authoritative  work  on  personnel  problems  analyzes  the 
causes  of  waste  in  production  and  human  happiness,  and  sets  up  an  organi- 
zation of  personnel  service  designed  to  effectively  meet  the  need  of  indus- 
trial corporations. 

Sowers,  J.  I. — The  Boy  and  His  Vocation — Manual  Arts  Press,  1925 
Helpful  talks  to  boys  of  junior  high  school  age. 
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U  S  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce— Washington,  D.  C.  Ab- 
stract of  Fourteenth  Census.  This  volume  and  volume  IV,  Population— Occu- 
pation statistics,  is  basic  material  for  studies  of  occupations,  and  should  be 
available  for  every  school  having  seventh  and  higher  grades. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bui.  1918,  No.  19 — Vocational  guidance  m  secondary  education. 
Bui.  1918^  No.  24— Vocational  guidance  m  public  schools. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Publication  No.  149,  Employment 
Service  Publication  A — Vocational  Guidance  and  Junior  Placement 

Gives  a  survey  of  guidance  organization  and  development  in  some  of  the  larger 

centers  of  the  United  States. 
Bui.  No.  53— Advising  children  in  their  choice  of  occupation— 1919. 

United  States  Employment  Service,  Department  of  Labor.   Descriptions  of  Occu- 
pations— 1918  , 
A  series  of  pamphlets  prepared  for  the  employment  service  by  the  Bureau  ot 

Labor  Statistics. 
Junior  Division  News  Letters  and  reports. 
Descriptive  of  work  under  this  Division  in  many  centers  of  the  country. 
U.  S.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bui.  No.  54 — Survey  of  junior  commercial  occupations. 
Bui.  No.  66—1925  Ed. 
Bibliography  on  vocational  guidance,  annotated,  and  in  85  pages  presenting 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  helpful  yet  developed. 
University    of    California,    Division    of    Vocational    Education— Research  and 
Service  Center  Occupational  Pamphlets— 
A  comprehensive  series  of  value  in  both  occupational  studies  and  counseling. 

Vocational  Guidance  Magazine.  Official  organ  of  the  National  Vocational  Gui- 
dance Association— Harvard  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  two 
dollars  a  year.  .  ,  , 

A  publication  of  outstanding  value  to  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the 
guidance  movement.   Subscription  includes  membership  to  the  Association. 

Wanger,  Ruth—  What  Girls  Can  Do— Holt,  1926 

An  intimate  study  of  vocations  for  girls,  by  the  head  of  the  Social  Science 
Department  of  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls.  Appropriate 
for  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Weaver,  E.  W.  and  Byler,  J.  F. — Profitable  Vocations  jor  Boys—Barnes,  1915 

May  be  used  to  advantage  in  grades  as  low  as  the  sixth.   The  style  and  com- 
position of  the  book,  and  words  used,  however,  are  just  a  little  formal  for 
outside  reading  in  grades  lower  than  high  school. 
Weaver,  E.  W  —Profitable  Vocations  jor  Girls— Barnes,  1918 

Companion  volume  to  "Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys." 
Ziegler,  S.  H.  and  Jaquette,  Helen— Choosing  an  Occupation— Winston,  1924. 

Especially  readable,  on  occupations  for  both  sexes,  prepared  for  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  but  easily  understood  by  sixth  grade  pupils.  Service 
values  are  stressed,  making  it  an  admirable  book  for  vocational  civics. 


D.    SOCIAL  GUIDANCE 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Numerous  pamphlets  and  other  helps  for  presenting  this  subject  to  parents 
and  pupils. 

Bigelow,  Maurice  A.— -Se.t  Education— Macnnllan,  1916 

One  of  the  best  known  books  on  the  problems  of  sex  instruction  in  the  public 
schools. 

Cheapo  High  School  Deans  of  Girls — Manners  and  Conduct  in  School  and  Out— 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  1921 
A  pocket  size  manual  of  things  to  do,  and  not  to  do. 

Dodd,  E.  E. — Fiber  and  Finish— Ginn,  1925 

Everyday  studies  in  character  and  manners  interestingly  presented.  Particu- 
larly appropriate  to  junior  high  school  pupils. 
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Ensign,  F.  C. — Compulsory  School  Attendance  and  Child  Labor — Athens  Pr.,  Iowa 
City,  1921 

"A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  regulations  compelling  attendance 
and  limiting  the  labor  of  children  in  a  selected  group  of  states'"  (including 
Penna.). 

Forbush,  W.  B. — Be  Square — Scribners,  1924 

Stories  from  everyday  life  on  the  value  of  honesty.    One  of  the  most  practical 
books  on  the  subject  that  has  been  written. 
Forbush,  W.  B. — The  Honesty  Book— National  Honesty  Bureau,  N.  Y.,  1923 

Concerned  with  devices  and  suggestions  rather  than  philosophy. 
Foster,  C.  R. — Extru-C urricular  Activities  in  the  High  School — Johnson,  1925 

One  of  the  few  books  giving  a  practical  statement  of  the  "what"  and  "how"  of 
this  development  in  school  service. 
Glueck,  Bernard — Extra-C urricular  Problems  of  the  Class  Room — National  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Hygiene 
Author  emphasizes  the  personality  of  the  teacher  as  a  factor  in  mental  hygiene 
of  normal  as  well  as  nervous  children.  (Pamphlet.) 
Gruenberg,  B.  C. — Guidance  oj  Childhood  and  Youth — Macmillan,  1926 

Written  largely  from  the  social  point  of  view.    A  collection  of  articles  by 
specialists  on  various  aspects  of  child  study  and  adolescence. 
Haviland,  M.  S. — Character  Training  in  Childhood — Small 

Of  unusual  interest,  presenting  the  physical  basis  of  character,  early  habit 
formation,  and  later  development.    The  last  two  chapters  are  on  vocation 
and  religious  education. 
Heniger,  A.  M.  H. — The  Kingdom  oj  the  Child — Dutton,  1918 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  written  on  school  drama.    Chapter  14  is 
particularly  of  value  from  a  guidance  point  of  view. 
Irwin,  Elizabeth  A.,  and  Marks,  Louis  A. — Fitting  the  School  to  the  Child — ■ 

Macmillan,  1924 

Steps  taken  and  interesting  results  achieved  by  Public  School  64,  New  York 
City,  in  organizing  a  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  differences. 
Kelly,  M.  C. — The  Community  Capitol — Mayflower  Pr.,  1921 

inspiring  presentation  of  rural  and  urban  conditions  as  they  exist  now,  and 
what  might  be  done  under  effective  community  co-operation. 

Lee,  Joseph — Play  in  Education — Macmillan,  1915 

Presentation  of  child  life  and  adolescence  with  special  emphasis  upon  play 
instinct  and  habit  formation.  Significance  of  play  as  a  factor  in  education 
is  clearly  shown. 

McVenn,  Gertrude  E. — Good  Manners  and  Right  Conduct — Heath,  1919 

Interesting  supplementary  reading  texts  for  pupils  of  the  elementary  grades. 
Two  books. 

Milnes,  Nora — Child  Welfare  jrom  the  Social  Point  oj  View — Dutton,  1921 

Problems  of  child  welfare,  particularly  with  respect  to  pre-school  years  and 
early  grades.  Of  particular  value  to  the  teacher  and  counselor  for  point  of 
view  in  home  visiting. 

Moore,  M.  E. — Parent,  Teacher  and  School — Macmillan,  1923 

Intended  perhaps  more  for  the  parent  than  for  the  teacher,  gives  the  teacher 
a  new  and  helpful  point  of  view  of  his  work. 

National  Child  Welfare  Association — 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Health  posters,  character  posters,  citizenship  posters.  These  total  432,  are 
particularly  attractive,  and  can  be  secured  at  a  very  nominal  price  from  the 
association. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Pamphlets  and  other  service  for  the  development  of  better  home  education 
and  school  co-operation. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  7th  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Mental  Hygiene  and  other  publications  helpful  to  counselors  and  teachers. 

National  Committee  on  Visiting  Teachers — 8  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

Pamphlets  and  other  material  on  work  of  the  visiting  teacher,  of  particular 
value  to  those  interested  in  the  social  case-work  phases  of  guidance. 
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New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Education — Program  oj  Studies  in  Character 

Education — Concord,  N.  H.,  1927 
Contains  a  valuable  list  of  references  and  outlines  by  grades. 
O'Shea  M.  V.,  Ed.— The  Child:  His  Nature  and  His  Needs— Children's  Founda- 
tion, 1924 

Divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Present  status  of  our  knowledge  of  child  nature; 
(2)  Present  status  of  our  knowledge  of  child  well-being;  (3)  Present  status 
of  our  knowledge  of  education. 
Thirty-one  interesting  chapters  written  by  specialists  in  this  field. 
Richmond,  M.  E. — Social  Diagnosis — Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1922 

This  volume  of  500  pages  analyzes  home  visiting  and  case  work  from  the  point 
of  view  of  diagnosis.    It  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to  the  many 
counselors  who  wish  something  more  than  superficial  technique. 
Richmond,  M.  E. — What  is  Social  Case  Work? — Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1922 
Gives  a  view  of  the  field  of  social  case  work.   A  very  good  book  to  read  pre- 
liminary to  the  author  s  more  intensive  "Social  Diagnosis." 
Richmond,  Winifred — The  Adolescent  Girl — Macmillan,  1925 

An  easily  understood  analysis  of  the  problems  of  the  normal,  abnormal  and 
delinquent  girl,  written  for  parents  and  teachers. 
Sayles,  Mary  B. — The  Problem  Child  in  School — Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of 
Preventing  Delinquency,  New  York,  1925 
Clearly  delineated  case-study  presentation  of  children  who  are  "different,"  with 
suggested  procedures  for  treatment.    Includes  a  chapter  by  Howard  W. 
Nudd  on  the  purpose  and  scope  of  visiting  teacher  work. 
South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  Faculty  of — Everyday  Manners  jor 

American  Boys  and  Girls — Macmillan,  1922 
The  development  of  an  earlier  manual  for  girls  of  this  school,  interestingly 
written  and  illustrated. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bui.  1917,  No.  51 — Moral  values  in  secondary  education. 
Bui.  1917,  No.  54 — Training  in  courtesy. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.    Children's  Bureau 
Bui.  No.    30— Child  care— 1922 
Bui.  No.    51 — Scholarships  for  children — 1918 
Bui.  No.  55 — The  visiting  teacher — 1919 
Bui.  No.    64— Every  child  in  school— 1919 

Bui  No.  106 — Child  labor  and  the  welfare  of  children  in  anthracite  coal  dis- 
tricts—1922 


